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THE TARIFF—ITS HISTORY AND INFLUENCE. 


Tue tariff law enacted by Congress 
at the last session, is of itself impor- 
tant, not because it actually diminishes, 
to any great extent, the taxation upon 
consumable goods, but because it re- 
nounces the theory of protection to 
certain branches of industry. It over- 
throws a principle, more or less acted 
upon since the formation of the gov- 
ernment, and marks the emancipation 
of the people of the United States 
from one of the heir-looms of mon- 
archy. It is, as it were, a second de- 
claration of independence. It is the 
assertion, on the part of the American 
people, of a just confidence in their 
own skill, resources, and industry ; 
that, while for the support of govern- 
ment, they resort to indirect taxes 
upon imported goods for a revenue, 
they do so, not to defend their artisans 
from the supposed superior skill of 
foreign operatives, but simply to sup- 
ply, in the least troublesome way, the 
moderate wants of the government. 
The degrading idea that, possessed of 
a most prolific soil, capable of supply- 
ing every possible variety of raw ma- 
terials, and enjoying every facility for 
their manufacture, intelligent and in- 
dustrious Americans have not intellec- 
tual capacity sufficient to compete with 
Europeans, is repudiated. The expe- 
rience of the last 40 years has, indeed, 
been fatal to the protective theory, 
which so long overshadowed the indus- 
try of the commercial world. As long 
as every branch of business, and all 


industrial pursuits, were loaded with 
protective burthens, and hampered 
with restrictions of all sorts, supposed 
necessary to their existence, it was 
very easy to predict, and to propagate a 
popular belief in the prediction, that 
total ruin, pauperism and starvation, 
would overtake every soul, if those 
musty enactments should be disturbed. 
It was quite a discovery of philoso- 
phers in the 18th century, that wealth 
consisted in the produce of labor ; but 
it was still supposed that labor would 
not produce available wealth, unless 
governed, guided, and restricted by 
laws enacted by those who never la- 
bored themselves. Adam Smith was 
the first who clearly demonstrated that 
there is wealth in all labor, and that 
governmental enactments do not, and 
cannot enhance the national wealth in 
the smallest degree; that their only 
effect is, by restraining industry, to di- 
minish the aggregate amount, while 
they transfer the most of it from 
the hands of the producers, to whom 
it belongs, to those of law-makers 
and gentry. These latter, in a state 
of limited suffrage, constituted the 
nation; and those laws which accu- 
mulated wealth in their hands, were 
to them visibly beneficial, notwithstand- 
ing that the vast mass of unrepresent- 
ed producers of that wealth were im- 
poverished. As long as free trade was 
not tried, it was easy to denounce it as 
a wild and ruinous chimera. When, 
however, in the lapse of years and the 
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progress of popular rights, increased 
general prosperity and an improved 
condition of the laboring many attend- 
ed the abolition of every time-honored 
restriction, the scales fell from the 
eyes of the people, and they awoke to 
the wrongs they had suffered, under 
the name of * protection.” It isscarcely 
one hundred years since the enactment 
of a law of Parliament, prohibiting 
the wearing of all printed calicoes 
whatsoever, either of foreign or do- 
mestic origin. When we read the 
Spectator, enjoying the didactic humor 
and trim morality of Addison, who 
did so much to advance the art of 
prose, we scarcely reflect that so low 
was the science of political economy 
in his day, that the above barbarous 
sumptuary law was enacted some 
years subsequently by sapient legisla- 
tors, at the bidding of a London mob, 
for the reasons which were repeated 
a few weeks since in Congress. in 
favor of protection. The law, after 
ten years, was modified, when British 
calicoes were tolerated, provided the 
warp was linen, on the payment of 6d. 
sterling per yard. In France existed 
the same prejudice against printed 
cottons, the use of which was supposed 
to injure the consumption of French 
flax. When the government intima- 
ted a project for permitting the free 
manufacture of cotton, the Rouen De- 
puties declared to the government that 
‘the intended measure would throw 
its inhabitants into despair, and make a 
desert of the surrounding country.” 
Those of Lyons said, “the news had 
spread terror through all its work- 
shops.” Amiens said, “thatthe law 
would be the grave of the manufactur- 
ing industry of France.” Paris de- 
clared that **her merchants came for- 
ward to bathe the throne with their 
tears, upon that inauspicious occur- 
rence.” These phrases are now, in 
the mouths of politicians, applied to 
the new tariff of the United States. 
The protectionists appear to have bor- 
rowed, not only the cast-off theories, 
but even the phrases of European 
monarchists. The French govern- 
ment passed the law, and Rouen, Ly- 
ons, and Amiens, soon reaped unex- 
ampled manufacturing prosperity, not 
that the new law did them any good, 
but the old law ceased to doevil. The 
style of French calicoes, so great has 
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been the progress of the art, cannot 
now be excelled, nor their designs 
equalled. In England, in 1773, the 
silk-weavers of Spitalfields were pro- 
tected by a legalized list of prices, and 
high duties. They enjoyed a close 
monopoly of the home-market for half 
a century, yet the public ear was con- 
tinually stunned with the story of their 
miseries. ‘These protective laws were 
altogether repealed in 1822, and the silk 
trade thrown open; universal ruin and 
starvation were the least of the evils 
predicted as the consequence. The 
result has been an increase of 150 per 
cent. in the manufacture, and a fair 
degree of prosperity among the ope- 
ratives. The same prosperity has uni- 
formly attended every business from 
which ‘protection’ has been with- 
drawn; and practical experience has 
demolished for ever the absurd theory 
of helping those who cannot help 
themselves. In the United States, 
where all other liberal principles have 
gained such vigorous growth, protec- 
tive oppression has been clung to with 
greater tenacity than even in Great 
Britain. The reason is mostly be- 
cause the benefits of unrestricted com- 
merce have not been experienced. 
Free trade has not been tried; and 
the fear of evils greater than those we 
now possess often prevents a change 
for the better. Many curious instan- 
ces of this presented themselves du- 
ring the bank-suspension. At New- 
Orleans, in particular, there were 16 
banks that failed in 1839; these insti- 
tutions for three years continued to 
deluge that section with from 7 to 9 
millions of depreciated paper, to cir- 
culate as money. The discount on 
this unredeemed and irredeemable pa- 
per was supposed to be indicative of 
adverse exchange, and a national bank 
was declared to be indispensable to the 
restoration of the currency. 

During all this time is was gravely 
urged by legislators, bankers, and mer- 
chants, that to compel the banks to re- 
sume, and withdraw that paper from 
circulation, would leave them without 
a currency. There is no doubt but this 
was seriously believed by otherwise 
sensible men. The bank paper men 
then, as the protectionists now, had no 
faith in the powers of trade to regulate 
its own wants. What the law did not 
do they supposed would not be done. 
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The evil, however, ultimately became 
so intolerable, that redemption was 
forced upon six of the banks, and liqui- 
dation upon ten others. The result 
has been a superabundance of money at 
New-Orleans ever since. The banks 
have held some 5 to 7 millions of specie 
against 2 to 3 millions of issues. As 
soon as the banks were compelled to 
pay their debts, trade provided for its 
own wants, and the exchanges regu- 
lated themselves. It would be difficult 
now to persuade that community that 
bank suspension is necessary to the 
existence of a currency. Had a na- 
tional bank been established in 1841, the 
restoration of affairs would have been 
ascribed solely to its influence, and 
the public would have labored under 
the delusion 50 years longer, as it is, 
the notion is“‘obsolete.” The same idle 
superstition in relation to the necessity 
of high duties to manufacturing and 
national prosperity, are to be dispelled 
by the practical effects of low taxes 
upon imports. It has ever been ex- 
perienced that tariff laws passed for 
the 
manufactures, have been followed by 
great distress among those manufac- 
turers, and that that distress has caused 
renewed clamors for more efficient pro- 
tection, to the want of which the diffi- 
culties, whether arising from ignorance, 
improvidence, or incapacity, are always 
attributed. Enhanced protection as uni- 
formly increases the embarrassments. 
The reason is a very natural one. The 
enactment of a law avowedly to give 
persons who will manufacture a partic- 
ular article the monopoly of the home 
market as a special reward or bounty 
for so doing, tempts many persons de- 
ficient in capital or the necessary infor- 
mation to undertake the business.— 
They hope to get, through the opera- 
tion of law, more than the fair profits 
of regular business; that, withont 
being obliged to exercise their whole 
faculties, ingenuity and skill, they will 
be able to make more money than the 
most skilful and ingenious artisans 
already in the business. The experi- 
ment is not attended with success, and 


* At a legal and full Meeting of the frecholders of the town of Boston, on the 
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they then clamor for more protection. 
T hey alledge, and with some show of 
reason, that the government tempted 
them to leave a business comparatively 
successful; to withdraw their capital 
from pursuits in which it yielded a 
profit, and embark in new enterprises 
from patriotic motives; tliat they are 
suffering Josses in corsequence, and 
ought to be remunerated; that more 
restrictive laws ought to be framed for 
their benefit. The waste of time and 
capital thus brought about is a great 
national calamity. Probably more labor 
and money has been wasted in this 
manner since the formation of the 
government, than all now engaged in 
manufactures. 

Up to the time when the colonies 
separated from the mother-country, the 
colonial and protective policy was al- 
most undisputed. But a few years 
before that event, as we have seen, 
Parliament enacted laws prohibiting 
the use of certain materials for clothing 
not of native growth. Such barbarous 
tyranny was just beginning to be seen 
in its true light. The clear demon- 
strations of Smith were disturbing the 
theories, but not affecting the practice 
of commercial legislation. The colo- 
nial system was in most rigorous opera- 
tion. The spirit of that system was, 
after having formed distant settlements, 
to profit by them by monopolising their 
trade. The colony was permitted to 
trade only with England. It was com- 
pelled to buy all its manufactures of 
the mother-country, at a price dictated 
by it, and to sell all its raw produce to 
it only. The prohibition of manufac- 
tures here, and the restrictions upon 
trade that now could not be tolerated 
for a moment, were then, in the low 
staie of political economy, less com- 
plained of than really a lesser evil, the 
direct tax, which was the immediate 
cause of separation. 

The state of feeling which existed 
in the colonies at the approach of the 
revolution, was made evident in the 
resolves carried at the town meetings 
of the active citizens of Boston.* 

The independence of the colonies 


28th of 


October, 1767, the following votes were passed unanimously : 
Whereas the excessive use of foreign superfiuitie s is the ov cause of the present distres- 


sed state 
be increased by means of tho late 
Proviace 


of this town, as it is thereby drained of 
additional burthens 
, Which threaten the country with poverty and ruin: 


its money; which misfortane is likely to 
sok impositions on the trade of the 
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being established, it was but natural 
that the idea of encouraging manufac- 
tures here should immediately present 
itself as a counter policy to the prohi- 
bitive system of the mother-country. 
There were, however, 13 sovereign 
and independent colonies, each of which 
possessed and exercised the power of 
imposing taxes on imports, and of pro- 
tecting its own internal industry against 
the rivalry, not only: of Great Britain, 
but of other states. The surrender of 
this right into the hands of the Federal 
Government was one of the greatest 
obstacles the framers of the Union had 
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the German states have formed the Zoll- 
verein. It was at first acquiesced in as 
the only possible means of providing for 
the public debt. Subsequently the power 
was embodied in the Constitution of 
the United States, and the first regular 
tariff under it was passed July 4, 1789. 
The preamble of this law set forth, that 
is was “ necessary for the support of 
the government, for the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, and the 
encouragement and protection of man- 
ufactures, that duties be laid,’ &c. 
The moderation of this view 1s suffi- 
ciently striking, when we take into con- 


to encounter. The cus/oms union was sideration the state of the public mind 
finally perfected, yielding to Congress in Europe on the subject of political 
the power, precisely as of later years economy. ‘There were no prohibitory 


Therefore, voted, That this town will take all prudent and legal measures to encourage the 
produce and manufactures of this Province, and to lessen the use of supertluities, and partieu- 
larly the following enumerated articles imported from abroad, viz.: Loaf Sugar, Cordage, An- 
chors, Coaches, Chaises, and Carriages of all sorts, Horse Furniture, Men's and Women's 
Hats, Men’s and Women’s Apparel ready made, Household Furniture, Gloves, Men's and Wo- 
men’s Shoes, Sole Leather, Sheathing and Deck Nails, Gold and Silver and Thread Lace of all 
sorts, Gold and Silver Buttons, Wrought Plate of all sorts, Diamond, Stone and Paste Ware, 
Snuff, Mustard, Clocks and Watches, Silversmith’s and Jeweller's Ware, Broad Cloths that 
cost above 10s. per yard, Muffs, Furs, and Tippets, and all sorts of Millinery Ware, Starch, 
‘Women’s and Children’s Stays, Fire Engines, China Ware, Silk and Cotton Velvets, Gauze, 
Pewterers, Hollow Ware, Linseed Oil, Glue, Lawns, Cambrics, Silks of all kinds for Gar- 
ments, Malt Liquors and Cheese.—And that a subscription for this end be and hereby is re- 
commended to the several inhabitants and householders of the town. 

And whereas it is the opinion of this town, that divers new manufactures may be set up in 
America, to its great advantage, and some others carried toa greater extent, particularly those 
of Glass and Paper. 

Therefore, voted, That this town will, by all prudent ways and means, encourage the use 
and consumption of Glass and Paper, made in any of the British American Colonies ; and 
more especially in this Province. The form of the sabscription voted unanimously by the 
town, is as follows: 

Whereas this Province labors under a heavy debt, incarred in the course of the late war; 
and the inhabitants by this means must be for a time subject to very burthensome taxes. And 
as our trade has for some years been on the decline, and is now particularly ander great em- 
barrassments, and burihened with heavy impositions, our medium very scarce, and the balance 
of trade greatly against this country : 

We, therefore. the subscribers, being sensible that it is absolutely necessary, in order to ex- 
tricate us out of these embarrassed and distressed circumstances, to promote industry, econo- 
my, and manufactures among ourselves, and by this means prevent the unnecessary importa- 
tion of European commodities, the excessive use of which threatens the country with poverty 
and ruin—Do promise and agree, to and with each other, that we will encourage the use 
and consumption of all articles manufactured in any of the British American Colonies, and 
more especially in this Province ; and that we will not, from and after the 31st of December 
next ensuing, purchase any of the following articles, imported from abroad, viz., Loaf Sugar, 
and all the other articles enumerated above. 

And we further agree strictly to adhere to the late regulation respecting funerals, and will 
not use any Gloves but what are manufactured here, nor procure any new garments upon 
uch an occasion, but what shall be absolutely necessary. 


Three years later, when the revolation became more advanced, holders of imported goods 
were required to deliver them up into the hands of a committee. On the 23rd of January, 
1770, a “town meeting’’ was held, William Phillips, Esq., being “ moderator.’ The follow- 
ing resolution, among others, was passed : 

Wuereas, John Bernard, James and Patrick McMasters and Company, Anne and Eliza- 
beth Cummins, and John Meir, most of whom being strangers in this country, have set them- 
selves in open defiance of the will of the people throughout this continent, and have been sell- 
ing British goods, contrary to the known united sentiments of the merchants, freeholders, and 
inhabitants in every colony. 

Therefore voted, That they have in the most insolent manner too long affronted this peo- 
ple, and endeavored to undermine the liberties of this country, to which they owe their /it¢le 
importance ; and that they deserve to be driven into that obscurity from which they originated, 
and to the hole of the pit from which they were digged. 


sed :— 
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views entertained in the act, but the 
idea of the incidental protection that 
the necessary duties would afford to the 
manufactures started into life during the 
war, was held out to counteract in some 
degree the popular prejudices against 
all taxation. The political prejudice 
against British goods which existed be- 
fore the war was appealed to under 
the Union to make taxation palatable. 
The number of the population was 
then 3,500,000, and they owed 65 mil- 
lions dollars. The tax levied by the 
new law, to provide for these wants, 
amounted to 5 per cent. only on manu- 
factured goods, 124 per cent. on teas 
and China goods, with specific duties 
on British and West India goods. The 
plan of the tariff appears to have been 
very nearly the same as that just passed 
by Congress, except that the duties 
were far lower. There was no dis- 
crimination of duties with the view to 
protection. ‘The taxes appear to have 
been laid solely with the view to the 
revenue they would yield, and protec- 
tion was entirely incidental to those 
taxes, and advanced to make them 
palatable. Notwithstanding that the 
law, however, embraced this idea of 
protection, the principle was very far 
from being agreed in by all the great 
men of the time. The sound and clear 
mind of Benjamin Franklin was in ad- 
vance of the age upon this subject, and 
his pen ably exposed the fallacies of the 
protective notion. The public mind 
was not, however, sufficiently ripe to 
discard the sophisms which were not 
only generally believed in, but acted 
upon by the governments of Europe ; 
and the report of Mr. Hamilton, on 
manufactures, in 1791, reiterating the 
popular fallacies, retarded the spread of 
sound views. It is a little singular, 
however, that at the time Mr. Hamil- 
ton wrote, 54 years ago, the manufac- 
turing industry of the country was in 
a high state of prosperity. He enume- 
rates 17 kinds of ‘manufactures, among 
which are iron, cotton, wool, flax, and 
hemp, and remarks, “ besides manufac- 
turing of these articles, which are car- 
ried on as regular trades, and have 


attained to a considerable degree of 


maturity, there is a vast scene of house- 
hold manufacturing,’ &c. Iron works, 
he states, “ have greatly increased in 
the United States.’”’ Cotton goods are 
manufactured, he states, with great 
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success, in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, “of a quality that will bear 
comparison with the like articles brought 
from Manchester.”” Thesegluties were 
and had been 74 per cent., and he con- 
sidered that sufficient PPotection. Not- 
withstanding the propitious state of af 
fairs, these manufactures, if we believe 
the owners, have been going to ruin every 
year since. This tariff went into opera- 
tion Aug. 1, 1789, and was supplanted by 
a new tariff, Dec. 1,1790. The amount 
of imports under it was $23,000,000, 
and the revenues were $2,239,746, 
being rather less than an average of 
ten per cent. The tariff of August 10, 
1790, went into operation Dec. Ist of 
that year, and continued until June 30, 

792. This act was entitled “an act to 
make further provision for the payment 
of the public debts ;”’ and the preamble 
set forth, that “to discharge said debts,” 
it was necessary to increase the duties. 
Thisact was of the same general charac- 
ter as that which preceded it, with the 
exception of advanced rates. That is 
to say, woollens, cottons, silks and 
most manufactures, were advanced 
from 5 to 74 per cent. ad valorem, 
which was considered so important an 
advance, as to require a special apolo- 
getic report from Mr. Hamilton, who 
was a protectionist. Under this law 
the imports were $60,700,000, and the 
duties were $8,401,666, being an aver- 
age of 134 per cent., including an ad- 
vance in the duties on spirits, by an act 
of March 3d, 1791. In May, 1792, a 
new tariff law, entitled “an act to raise 
a further sum of money for the pro- 
tection of the frontiers,”’ &c., was pass- 
ed. This took effect June 30th, 1792, 
and continued two years, to June 30th, 
1794. Under it the importations were 
$65,700,000, and the duties $15,186,- 
823, being 224 per cent. In June, 
1794, a new tariff took effect, which, 
with an explanatory act of the follow- 
ing year, continued until June 30, 
1797; under it the imposts ,were 
$226,571,838, and the duties $37,611,- 
521, or rather more than 16 per cent. 
The act of March 3, 1797, was an act 
“for raising a further sum of money, 
by additional duties,’ &c. This con- 
tinued up to June 30, 1800; and under 
it the imports were $238,873,516, and 
the duties $42,657,876, or 18 per cent. 
The act of May 30, 1800, imposing ad- 
ditional duties, took effect June 30, 
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and continued until July, 1804 ; under 
it the imports were $337,363,600, and 
the duties $69,959,912, or 21 per cent. 
The tariffg of March 26 and 27, 1804, 
the first for establishing a fund to pro- 
tect seamen dBainst the Barbary pow- 
ers, and the latter altering the duties 
and increasing the number-of free ar- 
ticles, were in force until July, 1812, 
though the embargo and difficulties 
with foreign powers, growing out of 
the decrees of Napoleon, and the or- 
ders in council of England. The im- 
ports during the eight years were 
$720,730,000, and the duties $141,379,- 
824, being an annual average of 20 per 
cent. The act of July 1, 1812, doubled 
all duties during the continuance of 
the war, and in July, 1813, the duty 
on salt was raised to 20 cents per |b. 
The law of July 1, 1812, continued in 
force four years, until July, 1816. It 
simply provided that the duties im- 
posed by the act of 1804, should be 
doubled. The effect of such a re- 
quirement, if the operations of trade 
were not changed by it, would be to 
double the revenues on the same 
amount of imports. This was, how- 
ever, far from being the case. The 
imports during the four years of its 
action, were $295,114,274, and the 
duties $62,315,140, or 28 per cent. 
Had the law produced the anticipated 
amount of revenue, the duties would 
have been 113 millions, or 40 per cent. 
The higher taxes, as is usually the 
case when they were too onerous, were 
evaded or avoided. The commercial 
influence of a war, is the same as that 
of an ultra protective policy. The 
vigilance of an active enemy more ef- 
fectually protects the home-manufac- 
turer, than can any parchment-edicts 
in time of peace. It therefore comes 
to be true, that the enormous prices 
obtained for those goods usually import- 
ed, forces into life the manufacture of 
substitutes of all descriptions. These 
are usually poor in quality and extrav- 
agant in price. The hardship thus in- 
flicted upon the consumers forms one 
of the greatest evils of a state of hos- 
tility. When, however, the peace re- 
turned, it found a large population, 
who had been driven or tempted into 
these pursuits by the state of affairs 
incident to the warfare, and their wares 
were now to be exposed to the com- 
petition of the large stocks of similar 
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goods that had accumulated abroad. 
The latter offered to consumers a 
much better and cheaper supply. 
Those who during the war were de- 
prived of accustomed comforts or lux- 
uries, by the high price demanded for 
the domestic article, had them once 
more within their reach. The war- 
fostered and unskilful products of do- 
mestic manufacture could not with- 
stand the competition, and they de- 
manded of the government to inter- 
pose ‘and prolong by protective laws, 
the evils which had attended the war. 
They required that consumers should 
continue to pay exorbitant prices, to 
shield them from a wholesome com- 
petition. In the same manner the in- 
terests that were created in England 
by the war were ruined by the peace ; 
a suspension of the Bank of England 
for 20 years, had filled the country 
with a depreciated paper. currency, 
according to which, all property was 
valued and outstanding obligations 
measured. The persons so interested 
exerted themselves to prevent a re- 
sumption of specie-payments, and suc- 
ceeded until 1821, when the bill, 
known as * Peel’s Act,” compelled a 
return to specie-payments, commen- 
cing that series of financial and com- 
mercial reform, which that able min- 
ister has, in 1846. brought to a suc- 
cessful issue. In the United States 
the demand of the war interests for 
protection was aided by a false patri- 
otism, which supposed that having 
suffered wrongs from the English gov- 
ernment, we could obtain redress by 
refusing to exchange benefits with the 
English people. The tariff of 1816 
was the first framed to recognise pro- 
tection as a principle, and not inciden- 
tal to the taxing-power. Of the tariffs 
previously passed, none but that of 
1787 had recognised protection, and 
that merely as incidental to a five per 
cent. duty. The protectionists intro- 
duced into the tariff of 1816 the mini- 
mum valuation, or a fixed value for 
certain goods, on which the duties are 
to be cast. This was a species of un- 
worthy trickery, as by it the duty on 
cottons appeared in the tariff as 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, when in fact it was a 
specific duty, which has been equal to 
100 per cent. ad valorem. This tariff 
continued in operation two years, and 
under it the imports were 221. mil- 
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lions, and the duties charged $47,794,- 
133, or 21 per cent. average. The 
protective system having once started, 
continued rapidly te grow; because 
it is its nature to “make the meat it 
feeds on.” The protection afforded 
by the tariff of 1816 was soon thought, 
by incompetent and unskilful experi- 
menters in manufactures, to be insuffi- 
cient; and in 1818 a new tariff was 
enacted, which continued six years in 
force, and under it the imports were 
$465.530,539, and the duties $128,- 
192,685, or 28 per cent., being about 
the same average taxation as during 
the war. The operation of these on- 
erous taxes was soon found to be inju- 
rious in the extreme to all other inte- 
rests. The commercial classes in par- 


ticular were aggrieved by it. The in- 
fluential New-England interests were 
then commercial, and they were suf- 
fering under the oppression that they 
endured for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers. They took measures to 
oppose the progress of the protective 
principle. Inthe year 1820 the lead- 
ing men of Boston called meetings at 
Faneuil-Hall, the old “ cradle of lib- 
erty ;” and at an adjourned meeting, 
held Oct. 3, 1820,* the whole princi- 
ple of protection was denounced, as 
hostile to the true interests of the 
country, oppressive to all manufactur- 
ers of small capital, and inconsistent 
with the principles of the constitution 
and sound policy. At that meeting 
the Hon. Daniel Webster made a most 


* Boston, October 3, 1820. 


“ New Tari ff-Yesterday sn adjourned meeting, on the subject of the proposed tariff, was 
held at Faneuil Hall, Hon. William Gray, Chairman, and William Foster, Esq., Secretary. 

A long and interesting report was read from the respectable committee appointed at aformer 
meeting, which concladed with the following resolves: 

“ Resolved, That we have regarded with pleasure the establishment and success of manu- 
factures among us, and consider their growth, when natural and spontaneous, and not the 
effect of a system of bounties and protection, as an evidence of general wealth and prosperity. 

Resolved, That relying on the ingenuity, enterprise, and skill of our fellow-citizens, we be- 
lieve that all manufaetures adapted to our character and circumstances will be introduced and 
extended as soon, and as far, as will promote the public interests, without any further protec- 
tion than they now receive. 

Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to any amount of taxes equally appor- 
tioned, and imposed for the purpose of raising revenue necessary for the support of govern- 
ment; but that taxes imposed on the people for the sole benefit of any one class of men, are 
equally inconsistent with the principles of our constitution and with sound policy. 

Resolved, That the supposition that, anti] the proposed tariff, or some similar measure, be 
adopted, we are, and shal! be, dependent on foreigners for the means of subsistence and de- 
fence, is, in our opinion, altogether fallacious and fancifnl, and derogatory to the character of 
the nation. . 

Resolved, That the high bounties on such domestic manufactures as are principally benefit- 
ed by that tariff, favor erect capitalists rather thagpersonal industry, or the owners of small 
capital, and that therefore we do not perceive its tallionce to promote national industry. 

Resolved, That we are equally incapable of discovering its beneficent effects on agriculture, 
since the obvious consequence of its adoption would be, that the farmer must give more than 
he now does for what he buys, and receive less for what he sells. 

Resolved, That the imposition of duties which are enormous, and deemed by a large por- 
tion of the people, to be unequal and unjust, is dangerous, as it encourages the practice of 
smuggling. 

Resolved, That in our opinion the proposed tariff and the principles upon which it is avow- 
edly founded, would, if adopted, have a tendency, however different may be the motives of 
those who recommend them, to diminish the industry, impede the prosperity, and corrupt the 
morals of the people. , 

James T. Austin, Esq., and the Hon. Daniel Webster, addressed their fellow-citizens, in 
favor of the report and the resolves, in speeches, which were distinguished for closeness of ar- 
gument, variety of illustration, and abundance of fact. 

The report was then accepted, and the resolves recommended by the committee wnani- 
mously passed, 

A vote of thanks to the Hon. Mr. Otis, of the Senate, and to those members from this state 
in the House of Representatives of the United States who opposed the new tariff, was unani- 
monsly agreed to.” 

The names of the committee were— 
William Gray, William Shimmin, 
James Perkins, Thomas W. Ward, 
John Dorr, William Harris, 
Nathaniel Goddard, George Hallet, 
Benjamin Rich, Joseph Knapp, 
Israel Thorndike, jr. Winslow Lewis, 

Thomas Wigglesworth, 


Lot Wheelwright, 
Caleb Loring, 
Samuel A. Wells, 
George Bond, 


John Cotton, 

Daniel W ebster, 

Nathan Appleton, 

Abbot Lawrence, 

Joseph Sewall, 8. P. Gardner, 

Jonathan Phillips, Isaac Winslow, 
John Parker, William Sturgis 
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unanswerable speech upon the uncon- 
stitutionality and inexpediency of the 
protective policy. Upon the first head 
he spoke as follows : 


‘He thought it, therefore, quite unjustifia- 
ble, that those who could not support the pro- 
posed tariff, should be charged with hostility 
to domestic industry. There was power in 
names, and those who had pressed the tariff 
on Congress, and on the country, had repre- 
sented it as immediately, and almost exclu- 
sively connected with domestic industry and 
National Independence. In his opinion, no 
measure could prove more injurious to the in- 
dustry of the country, and nothing was more 
fanciful, than the opinion {that National Inde- 
pendence rendered sach a measure necessary. 
He certainly thought it might be doubte d, 
whether Congress would not be acting some- 
what against the spirit and intention of the 
Constitution, in exercising a power to control 
essentially the pursuits and occupations of in- 
dividuals in their private concerns—a fever r 
to force great and sudden changes, both of o¥ 
capetion and property, upon individuals, not 
as incidental to the exercise of any other pow- 


er, but as a substantive and direct power. If 


such changes were wrought incidentally only, 
and were the necessary consequence of sach 
imposts as Congress, for the leading purpose 
of revenue, should enact, then they could not 
be complained of. But he doubted whether 
Congress fairly possessed the power of turn- 
ing the incident into the principal, and instead 
of leaving mannfactarers to the protection of 
such laws as should be passed, with a prima- 
ry regard to the revenue, of enacting laws, 
with the avowed object of giving preference 
to particular manufactares, and without an en- 
tire disregard to all the considerations of reve- 
nue; and, instead of laying sach imposts as 
would best answer the purpose of raising a 
revenue, Ww ith the least burden on the public, 
carrying the impost on certain articles to J 
burthensome excess, with a full knowledge 
that the increase of duty will diminish the 
amount of revenue raised. ° 
‘*It would hardly be contended, that Con- 
gress possessed that sort of general power by 
which it might declare that particular occupa 
tions should be pursaed in society, and that 
others should not. If sach power be longed to 
any Government in this country, it certainly 
did not belong to the General Government. 
The question was, therefore, and he thou: ght 
it a very serious question, whether, in laying 
duties ander the aathority to lay imposts, ob 
viously given for the purpose of revenue, 
Congress can, reasonably and fairly, lose sight 
of those purposes entirely, and levy daties for 
other objects. Congress may tax the land; 
but, it would bea strange proposition, if Con- 
gress should be asked to lay a land tax for 
the direct purpose of withdrawing cé uptal 
from agriculture, and sen ling thoseenzaged 
The power, however, 
exists in one case as much as in the other. 

“ For his own part, he had sapposed that 
restrictions on trade and commerce, in order 
to benefit particular classes of manufactures, 
were now very generally anderstood to be 
mischievous, and inconsistent with just no- 
tions of political economy. 
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** And, after all, how few of all the members 
of socie ty are to be benefited by this system, 
so artificially and elaborately constructed. 
Certainly not all manufacturers, nor all me- 
chanics—but a particular class only. 

“ Manufactaring capital comes, in the end, 
to be owned but by few. It does not, there. 
fore, encourage industry, like capital employ- 
ment in some other pursuits. The case of the 
establishment mentioned in the Report was in 
point to thisargument. Half a million of dol- 
lars gives employment to 265 persons, and 
those principally women and children. Now, 
what employment of that sum, in almost any 
other pursuit, could fail to demand and require 
more human labor? If vested in agricultare, 
the sum would command good and productive 
land sufficient to employ, he might almost say, 
all the cotton-spinners in the United States.” 


These sound principles were continn- 
ed to be advocated by New-England 
interests and Mr. Webster astheirorgan, 
up to the passage of the tariff of 1824. 
On the occasion of the discussion of 
that tariff, Mr. Webster, in the Senate, 
ably opposed the protective system, 
but evidently more in relation to expe- 
diency than in support of principles. 
In relation to the cotton manufacturer, 
he stated, 


‘ As to cotton manufactures, it is agreed, I 
believe, that they are generally successful. It 
is understood that the present existing daty 
operates pretty mach as a prohibition over 
those descriptions of fabrics te which it ap 
plies* * *I consider the cotton manufacture not 
only to have reached, but to have passed the 
point of competition. 1 consider their success 
as certain. 


Also in regard to iron, he remarked, 


‘The bill proposes to raise the duty 
from $15 to $22 50 per ton, which would 
be equal to a tax of $1,125,000 on the 
whole annual consumption. So that, sup- 
pose the point of prohibition which is aim- 
ed at by some gentlemen to be attained, 
the consumers of the article would pay 
this last mentioned sum every year to the 
produc ers of it, over and above the price 
at which they could supply themselves 
with the same articles from other sources. 
There wonld be no mitigation of this bur- 
dea, except from the prospect, whatever 
that might be, that iron woald fall in value, 
by domestic competition, after the import- 
ation should be prohibited. It will be 
easy, [ think, to show that it cannot fall; 
and suppusiug for the present that it shall 
not, the result will be, that we shall pay 
annually a sum of $1,125,090, constantly 
angmente l, too, by increased c ynsum ption 
of the article, to support @ business that 


cannot support itself.’ 


The tariff of 1824 passed and con- 
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tinued in operation four years, during 
which the imports were $349,308,444, 
and the duties $115,637,962, or 31 per 
cent.; or higher than ever before. In 
the mean time, notwithstanding this 
enormous protection, which had been 
enjoyed for 10 years, great failures took 
place among the manufacturers. Im- 
mense buildings and costly machinery 
were sold out at great sacrifice. Influ- 
ential New-England men invested in 
these works, and the result was, the 
adhesion of New-England to the pro- 
tective principle; and Mr. Webster 
declared in the Senate, May 9, 1828, 
that 


“Nothing was left to New-England, after 
the Act of 1824, but to conform herself to 
the will of others. Nothing was left to her 
but to consider that the government had 
fixed and determined its own policy; and 
that policy was protection. 

“| believe, sir, almost every man from 
New-England, who voted against the law 
of 1824, declared, that if, notwithstanding 
his opposition to that law, it should still 
pass, there would be no alternative but to 
consider the course and policy of the 
government as then settled and fixed, and 
to act accordingly. The law did pass, and 
a vast increase in manufacturing establish- 
ments was the consequence.” 


Here was a complete abandonment 
of the statesmanlike principles avowed 
in 1820. * ‘The unsound policy,” “the 
unconstitutional exercise of power,” 
“the immoral tendency of manufac- 
turing,” ‘the oppression of small manu- 
facturers for the benefit of large ones,” 
were all adhered to, because certain 
gentlemen in Massachusetts had chang- 
ed their investments. The law of 1828 
passed, and continued in operation two 
years. The imports under it were 
$145,369,447, and the duties $56,078,- 
206, or 40 per cent.! In 1830 a law 
reducing the duties on tea, coffee, salt, 
and molasses was passed, and the imports 
for the two years to 1832, were $204,- 
920,390, and the duties $65,937,294, 
or 32 per cent. The diminution of the 
average arose from the reduction of 
duties mentioned. Tea had paid 33% 
cents in 1829, and 14 cents in 1832. 
Salt was reduced from 20 to 10; Mo- 
lasses from 10 to 5; and coffee from 
5 to 1. These four articles yielded 
$5,595,567 duties in 1829, and $2,807,- 
112 in 1832. This outrageous and op- 
pressive taxation, with the continually 
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growing power of a manufacturing oli- 
garchy, had aroused popular indigna- 
tion. The annual average of taxation 
had swollen from 10 to 40 per cent., 
and the manufacturers were as clamor- 
ous as ever for more protection. The 
point of non-intercourse with the rest of 
the world was rapidly approximating. 
The “incident” had long been “ substi- 
tuted forthe principle,” and the constitu- 
tional power to “regulate” trade was 
construed as authority tocrushit. Atthis 
juncture, Mr. Webster was the defen- 
der of the constitutionality of protection. 
New-England had long surrendered 
her views of the expediency, and now 
she contended for the constitutionality 
of the power where it had been pushed 
toabuse. Mr. Webster, January 21, 
1833, in the Senate, alluding to the 
debate, in the first Congress, on the 
tariff of 1789, remarked, 


“ And, sir, how did this debate termi- 
nate? What law was passed? There it 
stands, sir, among the statutes, the second 
law in the book. It has a preamble, and 
that preamble expressly recites, that the 
duties which it imposes are laid ‘for the 
support of government; for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the 
e:.couragement and protection of manu- 
factures.’ Until this early legislation, thus 
coéval with the Constitution itself, thus 
full and explicit, can be explained away, 
no man can doubt of the meaning of that 
instrument.” 


This quibble on words is but a feeble 
answer to the above extract from the 
speech of 1820. More particularly 
when we remember the fact, that the 
duties laid by the law of 1789, made no 
discrimination for protection. They 
imposed but 5 per cent. on manufactur- 
ed goods. The act of 1832 was passed 
and continued one year, during which 
the imports were $108,118,311, and 
the duties $24,177,578, or 28 per cent. 
In December, 1833, the compromise 
tariff, so called, took effect. That tariff 
greatly increased the list of free arti- 
cles, but clung to discrimination less 
for revenue than protective purposes. 
The latter principle continued to be 
fully recognised and acted upon. The 
law, however, provided for its final 
abandonment; inasmuch as that it 
allowed of a general biennial reduction 
of duties, ifidiscriminately, on all arti- 
cles ; that is to say, on the Ist of Jan., 
1834, there was to be deducted from 
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all duties one-tenth of the excess over 
20 per cent.; another tenth, making 
one-fifth of the excess, to be remitted 
January 1, 1836; still another, making 
three-tenths, to be taken off January, 
1838; on the 1st of January, 1840, 
another reduction of one-tenth took 
place ; of the remaining six-tenths one 
half came of January, 1842, and the 
remainder June, 1842; by which 
means all duties would be reduced to 
the uniform rate of 20 per cent., which 
was not thereafter to be exceeded— 
and credits on the payment of duties to 
be abolished. The “compromise’’ 
effected by this law consists in the 
giving manufactures ten years notice, 
and time to prepare for the final aban- 
donment of the principle, and a return 
to the “incident” of protection. This 
they claimed as a right, to protect 
investments, into which they pretended 
to have been tempted by the govern- 
ment; and which they alledged would 
be ruined by low duties. Under the 
descending scale of this act the average 
duties upon all imports ranged from 
144 to 16 per cent.; and at the lowest 
rate the amount of revenues was larger 
than ever before or since; and under 
those Jow duties the manufactures throve 
more than ever. The financial revulsion 
which burst on the commercial world 
in 1837, emanating from London, and 
reverberating in the distant countries of 
the Indian ocean, leaving its desolating 
effects in every city of Europe, was 
also felt here; and the moment of 
greatest depression, 1841-2, was seized 
upon to infringe the compromise, and 
restore the protective principle. The 
ten years notice that was given to 
manufactures in reducing duties, was 
utterly disregarded in relation to the 
commercial interests, in raising the du- 
ties. By the act of Sept. 30th, 1841, 
20 per cent. was laid upon all free 
goods, without any notice. Goods 
ordered as free were met by a 20 per 
cent. tax on their arrival. In the fol- 
lowing year the pretence of want of 
revenue was skilfully used to restore 
the protective principle, which had been 
abandoned by the compromise act. 
Instead of keeping the want of revenue 
solely in view, as a reason for increase 
of taxation, and pleading incidental 
protection in justification Of the tax, as 
under the first administration, prohi- 
bitive taxes were laid for revenue pur- 
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poses; and at the same moment that 
want of revenue was urged as a reason 
for taxes, a law was passed taking the 
land revenue from the Treasury, for 
distribution among the states. This 
law was so profligate in its very nature 
that it could not pass without a proviso, 
that it should be inoperative when the 
wants of government required the im- 
position of duties higher than 20 per 
cent. upon imports. The law of 1842 
was passed solely through the operation 
of this proviso: that is to say, states- 
men voted for the iniquitous tariff of 
1842, in order that it might repeal the 
iniquity of distribution. They avowedly 
did wrong that good might come of it. 
The law of Sept. 1841 continued in 
operation one year, simultaneously with 
the last reductions under the tariff of 
1833. That is, it taxed 20 per cent. 
goods, before free, while the latter re- 
duced the higher taxes. In that year 
the imports were $100, 162,037, and the 
duties $16,622,746, or 164 per cent, 
The tariff of 1842 took effect Sept. 
1, 1842; and in the first nine months 
of its operation, the whole imports 
were but $64,753,799, of which about 
24 millions only were dutiable goods, 
paying near 36 per cent. average duty. 
The first effect of this sudden duty, 
imposed without notice, was to crush 
trade. In the next two years of its 
operation the imports were $225,689,- 
599, and the duties $60,188,774, or 27 
per cent., being a return to the old 
war tax. The great natural wealth of 
the country has increased in a won- 


derful degree, through the industry of 


the people, and the constant accession 
to their numbers naturally creates a 
continued enhancement of the demand 
for goods, which of itself would greatly 
increase the business of the manufac- 
turers; as thus in 1789 the imports 
were 23 millions, among 3,500,000 per- 
sons, or $64 per head. If in 1846 the 
amount consumed per head was the 
same, the demand would be 130 mil- 
lions of imports. The probability is 
that, from the increased wealth of the 
country, the consumption is $10 per 
head; which would give 200 millions, 
or double the actual import. ‘The de- 
mand for domestic goods has, there- 
fore, increased by 100 millions in ac- 
cess of the proportion of those goods 
taken in 1789. We annex a recapitula- 
tion of all the tariffs, and their practical 
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operation.* The manifest evils arising 
from this high taxation, of course in- 
sured its repeal as soon as the reaction 
from the financial revulsion took place. 
The new tariff once more returns to 
the constitutional doctrine of taxation 
as the principle, and protection as the 
incident. Yet after 54 years of the 
operation of this progressive protec- 
tion, the manufacturer and _ politician 
allege, as stoutly as ever, that they will 
be ruined under a protection of 25 to 
30 per cent. Hamilton declared, in 
791, that they were prosperous under 
a 5 a 74 duty. Webster declared in 
1824, twenty years ago, that they 
were beyond competition. After 20 
years more protection, the same per- 
son declares, that they cannot exist 
under 30 per cent. duty! Such is the 
protective theory. ‘The greatest-out- 
cry bas been raised in relation to the 
iron interests of Pennsylvania, which, 
it is said, cannot exist at 30 per cent. 
duty. The pretence for a duty to 
encourage the manufacture is, that 
ultimately it will make it cheaper. 
Mr. Hamilton, in his report on manu- 
factures, in 1779, states that “ Iron, 
before the revolution, was 364 per 
ton. Itis now $80.” Similar iron is 
now $77 50. Mr. Webster stated in 
1824 that the tax paid by consumers 
to miners, was $1,125,000 per annum, 
This has since increased very consid- 
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erably. That, however, may have been 
the average since 1791, in which case 
the sum paid to protect iron, amounts to 
$60,750,000, or the amount of the debt 
at the close of the revolution! The 
protection to iron works, cost as much 
as our national independence! and we 
are told that they are as far off from 
being established as ever! ‘That, al- 
though they prospered in 1791 under a 
7 per cent. duty, a 30 per cent. duty 
in 1846 will ruin them ! 

The demand for iron now cor es from 
20,000,000 persons against 3,500,000 in 
1781 ; yet after 54 years protection this 
increased demand will not sustain the 
works without a special tax. The same 
reasoning applies to all other manufac- 
tures ; and the facts stand self-evident, 
that it is not to encouragenational manu- 
factures that protection is clamored 
for, but in the words of the Boston 
resolution of 1820, “to favor great 
capitalists,” to enhance the profits of 
overgrown wealth at the expense of the 
community. The principle of protec- 
tion is now once more abandoned, and 
the deceptive minimum introduced in 
1816, after 30 years of. injurious opera- 
tion, is at last excluded. The taxes 
continue, indeed, high, very high.— 
These may be gradually ameliorated, 
and the rising prosperity of our foreign 
trade distribute the national wealth 
equally through all classes; with the 


* Different Tariffs passed by the United States—date of operation and rate of taxation. 





Date of passage. Nature. Took effect. Yearsin Imports. Duties. Duties 
operation. pr. ct, 
July 4, 1789,..general........... o---Aug. 1, 1789....1... 23,000,000.. 2,239,746..10 
Aug. 10, 1790,..increase.......+..+00. Dec. 1, 1790....2... 60,700,000.. 8,401,666..133 
March 3, 1791,..spirit duties increase...June 1, 1791 
May 2, 1792,..general increase....... July 1, 1792...,2... 65,700,000.. 15,186.823. .223 
June 5, 1794,.. “ “veces dtly 1, 1794....3...226,571,838.. 37,611,521. .16 
Jan, 29, 1795,..partial  (‘' = cn cene Mar. 31, 1795 
March 3, 1797,..gemeral “ esos. July 1, 1797....3...238,873,516.. 42,657,876..18 
May 13, 1800,.. “ a? aad aha July 1, 1800....4...337,363,600.. 69,959,912, .21 
Mar. 26, 1204,.. Mediterranean fand.... “ 1, 1804 
“ 27, 1804,.. general increase....... “ 1, 1804....8. ..720,730,000 . . 141,379,824. .20 
July 1, 1812,..double duties.......... - 1, 1812....4...295,114,274.. 82,315,140. .22 
April , 10s, continued....... 1, 1816....2...221,000,000.. 47,794,133..21 
- Se TON. , SN. cic cce eked 1, 1818....6...465,530,539. . 128,192,685. . 28 
Ze, 1024,20 * = aa vo cadsecccvces - 1, 1824....4...349,308,444. .115,637,962. .31 
99, FSQB,. deci weccsccces Sept. 1, 1828....2...145,369,447.. 56,078,206. .40 
May 20, 1830,.. reduce, tea, cotlee, salt.Jan. 1, 1831....2.-.204,220,390.. 65,937,294..32 
eae 14. {RSE aM OtRl, ss ca nepeatecn March 1, 1832....1...108,118,311.. 24,177,578... 22 
March 2, 1833,..compromise 1-10....... Jan. 1, 1834....2...276,417,074.. 44,851,432..15 
reduce 2-90. caccte y 1, 1836....2...330,967,252.. 48,952,459..14} 
“ DIOS 4 bs ve - Ll, 1838.... ...275,809,436.. 45,257,359 ..16 
4-10... cece ig 1, 1840.... ...235,087,696.. 35,324,283..15 
Sept. 11, 1841,..20 pr.ct.on free goods. .Sept. 30, 1841....1...100,162,087.. 16,622,746..16} 
- 7-10.......dan. 1, 1842 
os 10-10........duly 1, 1842 
Aug. 30, 1842,.. general advance........Sept. 1, 1842....1.... 64,753,799.. 10,208,000..16 
“ eA Se ees “1, 1842....2....225,689,579.. 60,188,774..27 
July 31, 1846,..general......-00- eoee-Dec. 1, 1846 
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great increase of consumption that 
cannot fail to take place, manufacturers 
of small capital will be enabled to ob- 
tain their share of prosperity. 

One of the most dangerous features 
of this system of manufacturing pro- 
tection, is the horrible tyranny to which 
it gives rise. This exhibits itself on 
all sides, in the desperate attempts to 
resist the course of law, and to pro- 
duce a panic by oppressing the work- 
people. No sooner had the law passed 
than manufacturers and master work- 
men, who had for years been reaping 
inordinate profits through the great mo- 
nopolies granted them than they turn 
fiercely upon the work-people, and cut 
down their wages or discharge them 
from employ. This is done, not that 
there is any diminution of ability to em- 
ploy them, or that their labor yields any 
less profit than before, but simply to pun- 
ish the operative, because a portion of 
the large profits of the owners are cut 
down. It appears to be the case that 
in many instances the workmen under- 
stand the movement, and lay the blame 
at the right door. They appreciate the 
motive that would sacrifice them by 
seeking to make them the instruments 
of revenge on the government. ‘The 
mere fact, however, that the manufac- 
turing employers have exercised this 
power of throwing thousands of arti- 
zans out of employ at their will, in 
order, by creating popular distress, to 
act upon the government, is, of itself, 
the very strongest reason that can be 
offered against the system. The oper- 
ative has, indeed, become the bondsman 
of the capitalist. If Congress, in its 
wisdom, chooses to take from the lat- 
ter privileges that he has too long en- 
joyed, he coolly shuts up the mill, dis- 
charges his men, and leaves them to 
alarm the government by their cries of 
distress; while he reposes on his wealth, 
and awaits the result. This is the 
process now attempted to be carried 
out, and the safety of the government, 
as well as of the working classes, re- 
quires that a counter policy should be 
promptly pursued. We have seen 
that protection from the incident has 
been distorted into the principle, and 
that an advance of duties, from 5 to 40 
per cent. average, has produced no other 
result than to give strength to the manu- 
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facturers in seeking to enforce farther 
special legislation for their benefit. 
The evil has become so great as to lead 
to the consideration, whether it should 
not be counteracted by an entire aban- 
donment of indirect taxes, and an abo- 
lition of the custom-house. By such a 
course, a patronage of some 11,000 
offices will be taken out of the hands of 
the federal government, and a source of 
vast corruption dried up. “The wants 
of the federal government may be 22 
millions per annum, besides the land 
revenues. ‘This could easily be raised 
by a tax apportioned among the states. 
As, for instance, the mill tax of New- 
York yielded $655,067, a two mill tax 
would give at least $1,200,000, which 
would be collected without any increase 
of machinery by the comptroller of 
New-York, with the state taxes, and 
placed to the credit of the federal 
treasury. The collection would not 
cost a dollar, and the support of the 
federal government would fall upon 
property instead of upon labor. The 
economy and feasibility of such a sys- 
tem is superior to that of customs. By 
the removal of the latter, many evils 
would be remedied, particularly that 
of every few years arraying the manu- 
facturers against the government, and 
making the distress of work-people the 
means of warfare. The experience of 
Great Britain in the protective policy, 
has been, that wealth under it gradual- 
ly accumulated in the hands of the few; 
and the means of the many to consume 
goods, charged with indirect taxes, had 
become so far impaired as to affect per- 
manently the revenue. Indirect taxes 
had reached a point at which they di- 
minished the revenue. The new gov- 
ernment of 1842 reversed the whole 
system, by imposing direct taxes upon 
the property of the country, and remo- 
ving the indirect taxes which fell most- 
ly on labor. In this country experience 
has already developed the fact, that pro- 
tection is a source of most baneful in- 
stability in legislation; that it arrays 
continually those who seek special pri- 
vileges against the government; and 
that the great desideratum of uniform 
and permanent laws cannot be attained, 
as long as indirect taxes open the door 
to the award of bounties. 
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IMAGINARY COMMONWEALTHS. 


By J. Sutzivan Cox. 


Po.iTics is a serious study,—serious 
as our lives and liberties. He who in- 
vests it with the charm of fiction, 
awakens our suspicion, and weakens 
his power to convince. But, strange 
as it may seem, some of the best 
thinkers whom the world has ever 
seen, have encircled political abstrac- 
tions with the zone of beauty, and clo- 
thed sober experience with the many- 
colored robings of romance. Every age 
has been enriched by some figment of a 
commonwealth. Far back in the depths 
of antiquity, the poets feigned a happy 
land, where, amid perfumed airs, leafy 
groves, silver streams, and pere »pnial 
jleasures, men communed with the 
gods, inhaled the breath of the blessed, 
and grew into the image of goodness, 
and into likeness, and love, and harmo- 
ny, with the beauty of truth. Greece 
was the favored retreat of these dream- 
ers. The delightful land of the south 
filled the Greek with lovely concep- 
tions. The superstition of fear brood- 
ed over the dark forests of the North. 
The rapture of hope lit up the eye of 
the Greek, and he saw in the tre onbilen 
of the orange-tree, and in the glory of 
its bloom, an airy embodiment of 
beauty; and in the spray of the cas- 
cade, and in the prism which spanned 
it, a living presence of grace. Not only 
did a divine harmony pervade the un- 
rivalled drama of the Greek, arousing 
the hidden soul of the hearer and be- 
holder; not only did it give precision 
in delineation, which vanished imper- 
ceptibly into proportion, flinging a ra- 
diance around the rival easels of a 
Protogenes and an Appe le *s; not only 
did it beat in the marble forms of the 
Parthenon, giving them an ease and 
vitality which seemed the offspring of 
spontaneous inspiration ; not only did 
it pervade the philosophy, and sway, 
in its fiercest tumults, the democracy 
which met around the agora, and the 
very mob which collected in the Pireus, 


thus controlling the policy of the na- 
tion ; but it arose above them all, on a 
wing of transparent light, sought the 
far-off Atlantis in the west, and there 
planted its colony of hopes and dreams 
—* bright as the children of yon azure 
sheen.’’ 

Long before Socrates taught, an ar- 
chitect of Miletus, disdaining the pre- 
cision of square and compass, left his 
employment of building temples and 
laying out streets, passed the pillars of 
Hercules, beyond which the ships of 
his native place had never ventured, 
and drifted in a fairy shell-boat of fancy 
across the western main, to the realms 
of the blessed. There he constructed 
his commonwealth. We are indebted 
to Aristotle for an account of its struc- 
ture. That severe critic passes his 
strictures upon its mechanism ; and the 
fine workmanship of the artizan almost 
vanishes before the touch of the ** Sera- 
phic Doctor”—the enchanter of Stagi- 
ra. The architect, with more earnest- 
ness, and with less irony than a modern 
satirist,* seems profoundly enamored of 
the number THREE. His common- 
wealth is divided into three classes: ar- 
tificers, hasbandmen, and soldiers. His 
territory is divided into three portions : 
sacred, common, and private. There 
are three fountains in the mind, whence 
spring Wuree kinds of injuries, to be re- 
medied by three kinds of punishment— 
insults, damages, and death. In order 
to bring the whole government within 
the compass of his mystic number, he 
ordained three functions for the rulers, the 
concerns ofthe state—the affairs of stran- 
gers—and the management of orphans. 

It is unnecessary to comment on this 
model of a republic. It is important 
only as a forerunner of Plato’s, and as 
an illustration of the tendency of Hel- 
lenic genius. , 

But a more extraordinary piece of 
fanciful mechanism was the common- 
wealth of Theopompos of Chios. It 


* Vide Dean Swift's “ Tale of a Tub.” 
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rivals an Eastern tale in extravagance. 
It is prolific of giants; and magical il- 
lusions dance through it in mazy con- 
fusion. It may, however, be allegori- 
eal. It has its place of war, its peace- 
ful city, its rivers of pleasure, its tear- 
compelling fruits, and re novating, Me- 
dean magic. It is wanting in that easy 
transition and naturalness of narrative 
which graces the ideals which we shall 
presently notice. There is wanting in 
this, as well as in the Panchaia of Eu- 
hemeros, that attention to great princi- 
ples which only can give to political 
fiction its charm for the philosopher, 
and its dignity for the statesman. Still 
in these we may see the germinal incli- 
nation of the Grecian mind, which af- 
terwards bloomed and bore fruit in the 
splendid conceptions of Plato. His Re- 
public overshadows all the other ideals 
of his countrymen. It stands alone, 
and incomparable. Plato holds the ba- 
lance of power in the visionary uni- 
verse; nay, he is paramount. His 
was the model which Campane lla 
copied in his “ City of the Sun;” the 
antitype of the fragment which Bacon 
has left us, in his “* New Atlantis,” a 
work which gives little satisfaction to 
the reader of his “advancement of 
learning,” and which is unworthy of 
the genius which planned the Novum 
Organon; it doubtless Jed Sir- Thomas 
More abroad in search of his Utopia, 
and animated his namesake, Dr. More, 
the most enthusiastic of modern Plato- 
nists, while he constructed his ** Theory 
of the Ideal world ;” it furnishes a pat- 
tern for Berkley, to whom is attributed 
the singular ** Adventures of Signor 
Gandentio di Lucca ;” and finally, it 
furnished an example for Harrington, 
when, under the cover of fiction, he set 
forth his ideas of a commonwealth for 
his own isle—the * Oceana” of the nor- 
thern seas, which work called forth the 
Holy Commonwealth of Baxter, and 
the “Idea” of Hume. Plato—the di- 
vine Plato, not only leads the choir of 
classic antiquity, in composing and 
hymning the harmony of divine philo- 
sophy, but in striking that sublime 
strain, in which all may join who aspire 
after a happier and holier state of ex- 
istence upon earth. 

We can scarcely, in the brief space 
of a review, give a glance at the gene- 
ral features of these several works. 
We select three (at the risk of an ad 
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hominem from the shade of the old ar- 
chitect) of the more prominent and fa- 
miliar, to illustrate the uses and abuses 
of this creative faculty. 

The Republic of Plato is the syno- 
nymn for every beautiful vision, and the 

topia of More is the epithet for every 
wild chimera that can visit the mind, 
The latter has become an English word, 
expressing impracticability. Its philolo- 
gical sense is a little ambiguous. Some 
suppose that More wished to throw a 
delightful uncertainty around the geo- 
graphical position of his republic; 
that, therefore, he uses the word as de- 
rived from the Greek negative, a», and 
rémos, & place, no place; others de- 
rive the word from fv», and roms, the 
happy place ; but this is not essential ; 
for to most, the supremely happy 
somewhere,is nowhere, at least upon the 
earth. The ‘“*Oceana’”’ is not so well 
known as the other works, because, 
pe rhaps, it is less romantic ; yet Hume, 
in reviving speculation upon this sub- 


ject, in his succinct, quiet, cold and cha- 


racteristic ‘“* Idea of a perfect Common- 
wealth,”’ gives the meed to Harring- 
ton’s Oceana, as the only valuable mo- 
del that has yet been offered. From 
David Hume we would have been sur- 
prised at any other decision. We 
would as soon have e xpected that his 
eye of universal scepticism should look 
upon human nature with the warm and 
confiding enthusiasm of Plato, or with 
the quiet humor and hearty satisfaction 
of Sir Thomas More, as that a Wall- 
street broker should glow with the poe- 
tic furor over the sun-set that gilds the 
tower of Trinity. Read his own 
“ Idea.”” How nude, shivering, mar- 
rowless, skeleton-like! No warmth, 
no ornament, no elasticity, no anima- 
tion; it seems the ottspring of despair— 
the image of death, beside Plato's 
bounding hopefulness, and More’s 
breathing picturesqueness. The Ocea- 
na is more matter-of-fact. Its aim is 
more direct. It was called into being 
under circumstances very different from 
those which gave birth to the Republic 
and U topia. They are all, however, 
in one point of vie Ww, eminently practi- 

cal. They should not be condemned 
as the splendors of dreamers; they 
should be tested 
theirauthors—by the circumstances un- 
der which they were writte ny—by the 
spirit in which they were undertaken, 


by the character of 
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and by the effects which they produce 
upon the mind. These are our tests. 
To their application, 

Plato, More, and Harrington had all 
been travellers and observers. Accord- 
ing to the most popular accounts, Plato, 
after the death of Socrates, visited 
Italy, where he completed his ac quain- 
tance with the Pythagorean philosophy. 
He passed several years in Egypt, ac- 
quiring the learning of the priests. He 
went thence to Phoenicia, where he be- 
came acquainted with the religion of 
the Jews—thence to Babylonia, where 
he learned astronomy and the doctrines 
of Zoroaster. His adventures in Sicily, 
and with the tyrant, are really roman- 
tic. Having been too bold in teaching 
Dionysius the duties of a ruler, he was 
obliged to fly—was sold as a slave—re- 
deemed—re ‘turned to Athen s, and esta- 
blished his Academy. He had ample 
opportunitie s to collect practical and ex- 
perimental knowledge ; even if the tur- 
bulence of his native Athens had failed 
to arouse him from his reveries, to a 
closer observation of men and manners. 
Plato was practical. We are apt to 
deem him the reverse, because his theo- 
ries are so incomparably sublime, for- 
getting that there is no incompatibility 
between theory and experience. 

More was a foreign ambassador, as 
well as the ablest lawyer of his time ; 
and even then it was not accounted ¢ 
professional failing to be oultecien: 
Early in life, dt the age of fifteen, and 
while yet a page in the family of Car- 
dinal Morton, he was noted for the fer- 
tility of his invention. We can see 
the creator of Utopia, in the young, 
laughing that would suddenly 
ste p up among the players, who amuse “d 
the old age of the Cardinal, and “ never 


rogue, 


studying before his part, make it up of 


his own invention, which was so witty 
and full of jests, that he alone made 
more sport than all the players besides ; 
for which, his tow ie 18s, the old Car- 
dinal was much delighted in him, and 
would often say of him, ‘This child, 
whoever shall live to see it, will prove 
a marvellous rareman.’” The prophecy 
was fulfilled to the letter. His judg- 
ments on the woolsack were distin- 
guished as much by their singular wis- 
dom, as by their dispatch ; for at one 
time, during his Chancellorship, a re- 
markable fact occurred—an era hap- 
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pened in English equity, the Chancery 
docket was disposed of—-not a case re- 
maining undecided, Sir Thomas had 
it entered of record, and well he might. 
The prophecy was fulfilled, 
When MORE sometime had Chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain ; 


The same shall never more be seen, 


Till MORE be there again, 


If that be not evidence of practicalness, 
we are at a loss to tell what is. 

Neither was Harrington wholly a 
dreamer. He lived in an era when men 
had not time to dream, orto hear dreams. 
Cromwell would not have seized his 
MS. had they been subtle cobwebs 
spun, as Milton supposed Plato’s were , 
after a debauch. MHarrington’s reason 
received its direction from the acute 
Chillingworth ; and even before he at- 
tained his majority he visited the Con- 
tinent. He was heard to say, that be- 
fore he left England, he knew no more 
of monarchy, anarc hy, aristocracy, and 
the like, than as so many hard words, 
whereof he had learnt the signification 
in the dictionary. He visited Holland 


just after she had gallantly thrown off 


the Spanish yoke. He went to Italy, 
and there studied the ethics of the po- 
litical masters, and he was partic ularly 
enamored of the civil polity of Venice. 
On his return he was appointed to an 
office about the king, who became ve ry 
fond of him, listened to his arguments 
for a commonwealth, and treated him 
with apparent affection. Harrington 
adhered to him with singular consis- 
tency ; was with him even on the scaf- 
fold; and on his death retired to his 
study, to meditate upon the condition of 
his country, and to build that system 
which he has given us in the Oceana. 
His after career is known—the effect of 
his writings on Cromwell, whose power 
was not to be endangered by the “ paper 
shots,” as he called them, of Harring- 
ton—his imprisonment by the re stored 
ae his unwavering adherence 
» his commonwealth, through eve ry 
me olitie al vicissitude, awaken our sym- 
pathy and admiration, and prove to us, 
that although the Oceana was dressed 
in fiction, it was founded in fact. . 
It is not a little singular that the 
most efficient politico-ethical writers 
have written under adverse circumstan- 
ces; nay, under circumstances which 
are in glaring contrast with the princi- 
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ples they advocated. But these very 
circumstances may have given the mo- 
tive, and their amelioration may have 
been the aim. The prudential politics 
of Aristotle were composed during the 
time of Alexander. Livy wrote in fa- 


vor of a commonwealth, in the reign of 


Augustus; but the golden chains of the 
court did not trammel his discursive 
yen. Machiavelli penned his * Prince,” 
when Italy had no prince whose ear 
was open to anything but the soft ac- 
cents of the courtier, and the tuneful 
measures of classic elegance. When 
the Republic of Piato was written, the 
Athenian demus were yet dazzled by 
the metaphysics of the Sophists. Vir- 
tue and vice were regarded as mere il- 
lusions of the mind. The eternal dis- 
tinctions between truth and falsehood 
were well nigh obliterated. But the 
instructions of Socrates had evidently 
formed a large party in Athens, favor- 
able to reform, to progress, and to the 
metamorphose of its civil and religious 
institutions. Their master had been ju- 
dicially murdered, and their plans frus- 
trated. After the subsidence of popu- 
lar feeling, those who had absented 
themselves, returned, and by 
avenging the resistance before offered 


to their projects, exalted the name of 


their leader, and prepared and embel- 
lished their schemes of reform. Such 
probably were the circumstances under 

which Plato wrote the Republic. 
It was published about the close of the 
96th Olympiad, since the E 
of Aristophanes, performed in the 97th, 
evidently glances at it, and holds up its 
eccentricities to public laughter. But 
the Grecian pe ile had de gene rate “dd. 
Athens, the “eye of Greece,” had 
been dimmed by bloated passion and 
lawlessness. Although she could still 
appreciate the music of her tongue, as 
it rose from the grove of the Academy, 
like an anthem, her integrity had been 
broken, and every Cleon or Alcibiades, 


ExxAne rag wea 


whose genius surmounted the level of 


the mass, swayed her at will. Plato 
retired into his leafy retreat, where he 
could enjoy the spiritual inheritance be- 
queathed to him by Socrates; where 
he could recall those pure ideas of jus- 
tice which formerly fell from his mas- 
ter’s lips ; lay them as the foundation of 
individual happiness and social harmo- 
purify and illumine them with that 
‘hich, Prometheus-like, he stole 
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from heaven ; blend with them his own 
exquisite ideas of truth and unity; 

embody them in the glancing sple ndor 
of his divine diction, and give them a 
local habitation, far from the sound of 
the demagogue’s voice, and the answer- 
ing people’s hurrah—far beyond the 
se iting sun—in our own Western world, 
in which, even then, they may have 
been half realised in Aztec and Peru- 
vian glory ! 

In the time of More, 
was made the spell of the Popis 
chanter. The charm was beginning to 
break. The refined casuistry of the 
church had paved the path to heaven 
Immunity for 


Christe ndom 


h en- 





with pearls and gold. 
future vice had been civen under the 
smile of the Virgin; sensuality had 
been concealed beneath the cowl: am- 
bition beneath the surplice ; Venus had 
worn the veil of the nun, - Bacchus 
the hood of the friar, and all had sung 
hymns with pealing organs, in dim Ca- 
thedrals, to Him that taketh away the 
sin of the world! This was the age 
of Christian sophistry. It differed 
from Heathen sophistry, as the calm 
quaffing of the Costhdiek differed from 
the infernal enginery of the Inquisition 

There was then, as now, the difference 
which D’Aubigne points out, between 
Catholicism and Pope ry. More, and 
his friend Erasmus, were honest and 
pious Catholic Christians. The shade 
of suspicion never darkened their mo- 
tives. Whatever we may think of 
Sir Thomas’ alleged intolerance ; and 
there are, notwithstanding a Jate Kdin- 
burgh Reviewer, conclusive evidences 
to be urged in its defence; (for a can- 
did statement of which we refer to 
Professor Smythe’s Lectures on His- 
tory,) his religious opinions, inthe early 
part of his life, latitudinarian. 
The Reformation, and its 
alarmed and shocked his mild nature, 
and he afterwards became convinced of 
the present expedie ney of uniformit Vv of 
faith. ** It is,’ 
cient proof of his clemency, that while 
he was Chancellor, no man was put to 
death for these pestilent dogmas, while 

somany at the same period suffered for 
them in France, Germ: ny, and the Ne- 
therlands; and Lord ¢ ‘ampbell, in 1 his 
‘Lives of the Chancellors,’ (which 
work deserves a separate review,) re- 
marks, that it was not until More re- 
tired from office, and was succeeded by 


were 


eXCesses, 


says Erasmus, “ a suffi- 
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the pliant and inhuman Audley, that 
heresy was made high treason, and the 
scaflold flowed with innocent blood.” 
We mention these authorities, not so 
much to defend Sir Thomas, as to 
account for what may seem an incon- 
gruity between his wide ‘ly-tolerant reli- 
gious opinions, and his subse quent ottice 
conduct. He ever of a modest 
and retiring dispo sition. He was com- 
pelled to take the great seal. Long 
before he became Chancellor, he would 
leave his briefs and devotions, and retire 
into the cloister of contemplation, and 
while lashing with quiet, good humored 


was 


satire, veiled under an occasional absur- 
ditv, the chicanery of the court and the 
corruptions of the church, would ple ad 
for a reform in the state, founded on in- 
dividual right, and toleration in religion, 
wide as even our Roger Williams could 
have wished. He clothed his concep- 
tions in a felicitous latinity,—imbued 
them with the dignity of philosophical 
discrimination,x— mellowed them with 
the golden light of Hesperian romance, 
and enriched them with all the novelties 
of the opening world, of El Dorados. 
The long vexed question of royal 
prerogative and popular privilege had 
been decide d. The - right 
kings to govern wrong,”’ had been con- 
te mptuousl y set aside by Puritan Eng- 
land. The sacred ng ht of pr ypular re- 
sistance had been established ; but pow- 
er yet remained in the hands of some 
not loathing its exercise. The royal 
victim must be immolated; and by way 
of superfluity, Charles Stuart laid his 
head upon the lt was severed 
from his body ; and James Harrington, 
heart-sick and retired from the 
stained scaffold into bis study to medi- 
tate. England had suffered long—how 
long from the haug y hous of Stuart! ! 
Old Eng and had waite red, even during 
the p! ausible reign of good queen Bess, 
who was always chary of her queenly 
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pe nsive, 


prerogative. What availed the baro- 
nial charter of AAR MONE RC Thirty 
times had it been renewed by *P arlia- 


The theory of privi oe ve had been 
successive Parliaments ; 


ment. 
repe ated by 
but its observance in practice—what 
was it, but a mockery and an insult to 
the Saxon spirit; and so felt James 
Harrington as he sat down to the his- 


tory of English wrongs and English 
rights. In the first he saw real red 


grievances crimsoning the page; the 
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second, he read in parchments, which 
sounded prettily enough on the ear, but 
holiow enough to the heart. What 
other interest can there be in this realm, 
that the people should be thus outraged 
for centuries? Royalty must be abo- 
lished—a commonwealth, with such a 
libration in its frame, that no man, not 
even Oliver himself, shall have the inte- 
rest, or (having the interest) have the 
power to disturb it, mast be establish- 
ed. Happy idea! Noble theme for 
contemplation! How shall it be fram- 
ed, so that without contradiction to it- 
self—to reason—to experience, it will 
regulate itself, without resistance, in 
perpetuity ! Such, probably, were the 
conceptions which met Harrington, in 
limine, when he began his model. He 
searched history, called into existence 
orators of the brain, who declaimed 
about his imaginary laws, gave them 
the authority of the old sages and the 
eloquence of his own heart, imbued 
their lips with the *“ honey of persua- 
sion,” tried their sentiments in the fires 
of experience, and moulded them in the 
symme try of sy stem; and thus sprung 
into being, like a Venus from the wave, 
a land of happiness and harmony, from 
the bosom of the northern seas. 

We have now before us the three 
happy Republics. It may not be un- 
interesting to examine the principles on 
which they were founded, and the spirit 
by which they are pervaded. Pure as 
they appear, when contrasted with the 
eras in which they are written; splen- 
did and unattainable as seems their ob- 
ject, they are not the dinposstbililies 
they are generally supposed. 
Difficulties, the most formidable, are 
not impossible, yadera pev, xn» Of 
their practicability we shall hereafter 
speak. We refer now to their exist- 
ence in reason. Give Archimedes a 
point beyond the earth, and he will 
move it by his lever. Give philosophy 
and ethics certain premises, and they 
will transform the morals and condition 
of its inhabitants. Letus see what we 
can give our theorists. 

With Plato, education is the Archi- 
medean power. Whether he does not 
expect more from it than he reasonably 
should, is questionable ; but that it is a 
treme nilots regenerating agency, this 
age and country illustrate ; ‘and if civil 
polity is ever to arise in the majesty of 
perfection, we know of no other or fitter 
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influence by which it will be accom- 
plished. Plato believed that men were 
something else beside gross matter; that 
they were not dumb stocks and stones ; 
but. spirits with capacities to be filled, 
and inclinations to be bent. He felt 
that life was something more than the 
quick round blood ; time, something else 
than heart @ircbo—that 


“He most lives 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best” 


The intellectual and ethical develop- 
ment by which he would influence the 
individual, renders it impossible that he 
should be content to dwell in any other 

than the very society that exists in the 
Republic. This de ‘velopme nt depends 
upon an acute insight into the human 
soul, whose discordant elements are 


harmonized, and made the spring of 


every grace and beauty ; that dwelling, 
as in a sanctuary of health, the young 
should imbibe good from all around 
them, whence aught may strike their 
sense, like airs that are wafting health 
from purest climes. 

Sir Thomas, with little of Plato’s 
philosophical acumen, with which to 
apprehend and classify the flitting phe- 
nomena of mind; without his daring in 
the enunciation of principles, that bold- 
ly traverses the path of prejudice, mea- 
sured man more by his external mani- 
festations and his actual history ; select- 
ed from each state some well-tried 
measure and wise maxim; extracted 
the spirit of his ethics from Christianity; 
bound them all together by a common 
brotherhood; and thus formed a system, 
in each particular perhaps practicabl 
which, as a whole, never existed, but 
which might exist in that advanced 
state of mankind, which Pla‘o’s influ- 
ences upon the plastic soul would pro- 
duce. He locates his Utopia upon an 
island of the western main, and in its 
arrangement endeavors to reduce eve ry- 
thing, save religion, to a uniform stan- 
dard. His fifty-four cities are laid out 
with a precision which extends to every 
street and house. A certain number 
constitute a family ; a certain number 
of families select a magistrate; each 
member lives a certain time in the city, 
and a certain time in the ce ountry ; : wears 
a common costume, and partakes of a 
common table. By a wholesome dis- 
cipline, similar to that of the Pelopon- 
nesien Republic, he 1s disciplined ia the 
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same habits of obedience and industry— 
in the same processes of agriculture and 
commerce: and by arrangements which 
bear a wonderful resemblance to the 
‘series and groups” of Fourier, all his 
industrial ene rf gies are happily develop- 
ed, and his reJations to society are per- 
vaded by a unity, which supposes a 
very great change in the manners of 
mankind. 
Plato, by a divine intuition, pene- 
trates into the nature of the human 
soul, and _— thence the causes 
which are ) prov luce social harmony, 
More, by his ingenious talent, discerns 
the best recorded thought and ex peri- 
ence; and by a collation of effects 
establishes a result of admirable unifor- 
mity. Plato allures to virtue by show- 
ing its beauty ; More would guide us in 
its pleasant path by a happy restraint; 
Plato would prevent, rather than pun- 
ish; More would mould character ra- 
ther than crush it by penalties. He 
would build no throne in U topia, lest 
ambition should aspire; use no orna- 
ments lest men should become vain and 
effeminate, nor present any attractions 
lest men should be dazzled. Plato 
builds thrones, surrounds them with 
embroidered canopies and splendid de- 
corations ; places upon each a Republi- 
can, that all may rule in their own 
spheres with a royal equality: Plato is 
supe rior to Sir Thomas, as the orator is 
superior t »the mere rhetorician; as Cicero 
is superior to Quinctillian ; as the poet 
is superior to the artistic translator ; as 
Spenser surpasses Pope. Plato is an 
ingenious creator. Sida a talented con- 
structor. or harmony of the latter ig 
that of the ans instrument 
pl: ryed by a cunning hand ; the harmo- 
ee of the { former is that of an Eastern 
fountain, graceful lly leaping upward, 
then dancing over pearls and precious 
stones, to its own ravishing melody. 
Picture before you his community of 
men, endowed with the gifts of wisdom ; 
excommunicating all those who are in- 
corrigible in disposition, from long per- 
version ; trying and refining by their 
pure ordeal the rising race ; frowning 
upon the fancied superiority of wealth 
and the foppery of fashion, with no cast 
but that of virtue, no nobil ity but that 
of manhood ; permitting this one to turn 
the turf, under the clear sky, with the 
shining share ; that one to chisel the co- 
lumn for the towering temple; and 
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those to whom it is congenial, to become 
the servants, workmen, and traders of 
society, and thus, each one to realize 
his own idea of life in his own way, 
with the same rapture as the philoso- 
pher in his study, and the peinte rin his 
studio. The courageous defend from 
aggression by the same law which 
makes the intellectual the legislators of 
the commonwealth ; and to this latter— 
the highest eminence, where none are 
low—there is ever a path open by which 
goodness and wisdom may reach their 
proper sphere. Under such genial in- 
fluences each individual is led, step by 
step, to act his own part perfectly ; 
and, although like the allegorical knights 
of the * Faérie Queen,” not perfect in 
all the cardinal virtues; yet all, when 


combined in the state, as were the 
twelve virtues in Prince Arthur, pro- 
duce a perfect architype of human 


magnanimity. 

The Oceana is less poctical, conse- 
quently less attractive ; but, as a useful 
model, is perhaps preferable. Its struc- 
ture is mechanical. It seems supporte “d 
by unde rpinning r and buttresses, and re- 

culated by weights and ingenious com- 
pensations. It stands out in strange 
contrast to the sublime Ideal of Plato, 
and the splendid romance of More. It 
was demanded by exigenc y; and was 
not infused with the spontaneous out- 
pouring of enthusiasm, or thrown off as 
the jue d’e sprit - a leisure hour. It 
is Wanting in soul, though not in spirit. 
The matter is learned, and the style 
perspicuous. The fundamental idea is, 
that government is not an accidental nor 
an arbitrary institution, there being in 
natural causes, producing their 
necessary effects, as well as in the 
earth or nm the air. Harrington looks 
beneath the superfices of society for the 
causes of the then existing agitations, 
and finde them in the pro- 
perty ; and, consequently, of power in 
the he wade of the commons. Hence his 
apothegm, ‘Empire follows the ba- 
lance of property.” This is the grand 
solution, of which James Harrington is 
the Cédipus, and for which a biograph- 
erclaims for him an eminence with 
Gallileo, Harvey, and other discoverers. 


gsociety 


increase of 


That property has its influence 
m government is most true. The 
extent of that influence has been 


more clearly ascertained since the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. That 
it is not the paramount authority i in the 
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state, is also true ; that it should not be, 
every principle of our nature suggests, 
the experience of England attests, and 
our inborn independence forbids. This 
question of property has been the 
mountain in the otherwise even path of 
our speculators. Some glance around 
it, or soar above it; but most meet it 
boldly, insert, silently, their bore, and 
shatter it by their explosive appliances. 
Plate does not hesitate at ac ommunity 
of property; More advocates it, per- 
haps only as a cloak of absurdity for 
his satire; and Harrington is by no 
means equivocal in his opinion. We 
should not hastily condemn the classic 
speculators on this vital question. There 
was wanting in their times that protect- 
ing arm which stimulates to labor by 
insuring reward, which we 
The rich held their property by a tenure 
as frail as their title was flimsy. It was 
not the accumulation of honest toil— 
the results of a sweating brow, the best 
title which man can have to a portion 
of God’s footstool! But what excuse 
is there forthe Englishmen? Harring- 
ton asks, whether there is not an Agra- 
rian law, or some law to supply its place, 
in every commonwealth ? ‘There must 
finally be. ‘There is in this country. 
Abolish your primogeniture in En: gland ! ! 
Ah! there is the fault which you are 
striving tocorrect. Strike there,—and 
the mountain in your ‘path is as a mole- 
hill. 

Another prominent idea of the Oce- 
ana, is the ballot. Agrarianism is to 
preserve equality in the root, by the 
balance of dominion, and the ballot by 
an equal rotation conveying it into the 
branch, or exercise of sovereign power. 
This seems to have been a new idea, at 
least in the time of Harrington. It 
troubled his answerers exceedingly ; as 
ital ways willtrouble “the demure,grave- 
spring-nailed, velvet-pawed, 
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looking, 
green-eyed despisers of public opinien,” 
in every age and country. His friends 
had a club called Rota, where they met 
to discuss political principles ; and 
where, by way of essay, they used the 
ballot. The novelty of ~ operation 


filled their meetings, and the experi- 
ment might have been made in Parlia- 
ment, had not a certain iron-hand med- 


dled overmuch in state affairs at that 
time. But it has become a mighty in- 
strument in the hand of the descendants 
of the old commonwealth men. We 
are doubtless, indebted in a great degree 
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to James Harrington, for the still small 
voice of the ballot, which stays the 
tempests of party, and pe srsuades all 
into patriotic acquiescence. 

The plan of the Oceana is simple. 
The first part consists of pre liminary 
dissertations on liberty, beginning at its 
dawn, and closing with the times of the 
first Charles. ~In the second part he 
enters the visionary realm. He lays 
down, in the form of laws for its gov- 
ernment, certain positive propositions ; ; 
introduces imaginary legislators, who 
represent different nations, as Israel, 
Athens, Sparta, and so forth ; calls into 
his council Bacon, Hobbes, Cromwell, 
and others, under the titles of Verula- 
mius, Leviathan, Olphaeus, Megaletor, 
&c.; gives them the floor to discuss his 
laws; enlivens their rhetoric with meta- 
phor, and enriches their oratory with 
even more philosophy than would be 
now tolerated from a Macaulay or a 
Guizot; and at last interposes the 
buckler of the Archon, the Premier of 
Oceana, whose decisions give tone and 
character to the book. The laws thus 
enacted, Harrington believed would es- 
tablish equality in the frame-work of 
Society. He saw the causes of the 
decay of all governments in the want 
of this equiibrium between different 
departments ; and since he had furnish- 
ed the proper balances, his government 
would live forever. He did not con- 
sider, that a very little friction, or even 
the slightest jar, would increase by its 
own action, until the harmony of his 
contrivance should become confusion. 
The earth itself, as it ** spins around on 
its soft axle,” is silently changing its re- 
lations to the Universe ;: and at the best, 
finite reason cannot bestow upon any- 
thing mortal, that immortality, anything 
corruptible, that incorruptibility which 
the Almighty has refused to his produc- 
tions. We are no friends to that rash 
generalization, which would make the 
stars turn in circles rather than in ellip- 
ses, because it fills some loved idea of 
beauty. The world has had such a 
system of celestial mechanics; but 
who lives now, Gallileo, or his incarce- 
rators? It has had an a priori system 
of met aphysics ; but where now are 
the golden books of Eugena and Ray- 
mond Lully? The schoolmen might 
elaborate and refine; Thomas Acqui- 
nas might delve into his dialectics 
until he should turn the universe on a 
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syllogistic axis; but the world would 

still be marking time to the dul! music 
of conservatism. Now, although our 
speculators differ as widely as the man- 
ners of their respective eras ; although 
many of their ideas are chimerical and 

absurd; and although the results are 

impracticable, yet in this idea which 
runs throughout all their speculations, 

we avcree with them, that modifications 
must be made—that improvements are 
always in order—and that that age is 
recreant to the past, and reckless of the 
future, that will not dare and do some- 
thing beyond the confines of barren cus- 
tom: something beside “swallowing 
antiquity whole,” because gorgeous 
with the mystic pomp of elder days, 

and armed with the authority of age. 

There is no government in which we 
“annot, with every day, discern many 
deficiencies, some redundancies, and 
very few things that are not susce pt ible 

of change or emendation. An enlight- 
ened age will be governed more by rea- 
son than authority ; else, why this fre- 
quent enacting and abrogating; why 
this continual ‘probing an = a of 
the primordial principles society ; 

why these reformatory movements, 

these conventions to réestablish funda- 
mental constitutions ? These peace ful 
movements are the most cheering signs 
of our age. Now, since reforms can- 
not be made without a previous concep- 
tion and contemplation, there is nothing 
in the mere imaginary forms of our au- 
thors reprehensible. If their concep- 
tions are true; if the intellectual ore is 
good, it is none the worse for being 
wrought into beautiful and el gant 
figures, stamp d in a perfect mould, org 
because glittering with the flash of 
fancy. We have seen that our authors 
were practical men ; that they lived in 
trying times, and we might hence con- 
elude, a prion, that the subjects upon 
Ww hie *h they treat are worthy of the ¢ on- 
sideration of even a practic ‘al age: but 
we subjoin one or two illustrations ‘from 
the most flighty of our authors, to prove 
that they were in spirit, and would 
have been in deed, practical reformers. 
There cannot remain a doubt upon the 
mind of any reader of the Utopia, but 
that its author anticipated the great 
principles of commercial reciprocity, 
(so long considered Utopian!) after- 
wards established theoretically by 
Adam Smith, and now about to be 
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fully realized by the greatest comme t- 
‘cial pe ople on the slobe. * If I donot,’ 

says Tord C ampbe ll, ** findin the Uto- 
pia, all the doctrines of sound political 
economy advocated by Adam Smith, I 
can disiinctly point out in it the objec- 
tions to a severe penal code, which have 
at last prevailed, after they had been 
urged, in vain, by Romilly and Mack- 
intosh.’ We know well the change 
that has been gradually nun pl vce In 
public sentiment, as well as in juris- 
prudence, in re lation to seaman s. A 
very great number of the best thinkers 
of our time doubt the right of society 
to take life at all. Itis then a matter 
of present interest to observe the prac- 
tical wisdom of the old Lord Chancel- 
many 
not been in 


lor, who would have introduced 
remedial measures, had he 
advance of his age by many centuries. 
We have not room to aoe We refer 
the intelligent reader to the oriyinal, in 
which the salutary eflects of a humane 
penal code are insisted upon, and sim- 
ple yet good reasons urged in its favor. 
We need not go into further detail to 
prove the practicalness of Utopia. 
With some, vo demonstration could 
overcome the prejudice of the name un- 
der which it is impart d. To the truth- 
loving, names are but the shell, princi- 
ples the kernel. Let the sincere refor- 
mer ask, whether there is one form of 
society more pe rfect than another ; then 
let him inquire which is the most per- 
fect of all.—then he will be able to 
bring any real constitution or legal en- 
actment as near itas possible ; and thus 
it becomes practical. 


The tendency of such speculations, 
and the propric ty of indulging in them, 
has ever been a question. One class of 
minds have framed theories of mathe- 
matical exactness, and like the alehy- 
mist, dazzled by one splendid idea, 
aden thrown fortune, reputation, cha- 
racter, heart and life into the crucible, 
and at the momentous trial of their 
charm, have found for their golden 
dreams the bitter ashes of disappoint- 


ment and despair. The other Ciass Te- 
je t all speculation—have no certain 


idea—but in the much abused name of 


common sense, demand specific experi- 
ment for everything. They apply their 
atris ign to every theory, and when 
too late, find that the expanding soul 
will not be compressed within the circle 
of their narrow comprehension. Be- 
tween these two far separated extremes 
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there lies the golden mean. Plato, the 
most sublime of our authors, does not, 
as is generally supposed, reason by rash 


generalities. He ascends to them, as 


Mr. Coleridge has shown, in the order 
of nature, from particulars,—the same 
manner which Bacon pursued. We 


could show this at length, but we for- 
bear. Because Plato is lofty, therefore, 
most persons believe that he is poetic. 
Because he stands on the highest sum- 
mits around which the eagle sweeps, 
they will not believe that he ascended 
thither, ste p by step, as the chamois, 
but on a bold wing of generalization. 
In his Republic this process is clearly 
discernible. Plato analyzes the mind 
of the individual, and then draws his 
conclusions as to a number of minds in 
, sut it may be asked, are not 
social phenomena intricate and complex, 
and can universal prescriptions, appli- 
cable to individuals, be applied to socie- 
ty? Yes; but only so far as the so- 
cial and the individual are identical. 
Hobbes and Machiavel, who looked on 
the dark side of human nature, regard- 
ing man as a huge leviathan, to be re- 
strained from rude outrage by an iron 
grip; or Plato and More, who regard- 
ed man too exclusively, perhaps, in his 
divine character, may each and all agree 
in regarding social identical with indi- 
vidual phenomenags and to a certain 
point they may be right, all of them ; 
and that far, the general laws of each 
may be applicable to society ; but it is, 
on the one extreme, unphilosophie al toe 
refer all the unforeseen, peculiar, and in- 
finitely varied circumstances of society 
to the gene ral ideas of the 
and since from these circumstances, com- 
bined with the dogma of a Hobbes, we 
may draw principles in economy, foun- 
ded in the fear and selfishness of men; 
or combined with the idea of a Plato, 
principles of national glory, founded in 
the hope and disintereste »dness of human 
nature, it would be as unphilosophical 
on the other extreme, to condemn such 
speculations fur their seemingly non- 
practical tencency. 

Without inquiring how much of the 
individual is, or should be sunk in so- 
ciety, (a question of such confusion and 
intricacy as to require a Psyche to sort 
out the truth from the error.) we cannot 
but see that the systems of our authors, 
if applie xd to socie ty now, would be as 
incongruous as the laws of the imagi- 
nation applied to the motions of the hea- 


society. 
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venly bodies. If ever realizable, it 
must be in a commonwealth of angels. 
3ut this is not the test we proposed to 
apply. In this view their authors never 
expected their realization. This does 
not, however, decide their inutility or 
absurdity, any more than the failure to 
be a perfect Christian decides the inu- 
tility or the absurdity of St. Paul’s ad- 
vice to Timothy: “All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and‘is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, 
(:. ¢. dortos, even, whole, complete,) 
thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.”” The authors never expected 
that all men, or even a society of men, 
would reach the happy points whither 
their imaginations tended, any more 
than the mariner expects to land in the 
star by which he directs his course. 
3ut have they then, no place in this 
world? Is the spiritual ear of society 
closed? Is government but a painted 
corpse? Is that unseen arm, which no 
forging can fetter, paralyzed? Have 
those hoarse undertones of public opin- 
ion, that mutter great principles in great 
crises, ceased for ever? Has that hid- 
den heart, in whose fire constitutions of 
paper and symbols of power are as 
chaff, stopped its mighty pulsation? 
Has that spirit infused into the upri- 
sing masses, ceased to pervade, feed, 
invigorate, and energize the anatomy of 
government? NO! There is a moral 
sense—a soul in the state, which longs 
for something more than the tariffs, 
the bank and the bankrupt bills of a 
temporizing present; which looks for 
some celestial beacon to direct the 
course of popular movement through 
the eternal future! If it be an infirm- 
ity to love to minister to the aspirations 
of the invisible soul of the state, it has 
been the infirmity of earth’s noblest 
minds. If such ministration be dream- 
ing, it is the dreaming of a Jupiter! 
This earth has often given refuge to 
spirits kindred to Plato, More, and 
Harrington, who have felt themselves 
imprisoned in these “ walls of flesh,” 
and in their longings and strivings have 
burst the bonds which bound them, and 
svared toward the perfection of a purer 
existence, ‘kindling their undazzled 
eyes at the full mid-day beam, purging 
and scaling their long abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radi- 
ance.” In the wildest aberrations of such 
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spirits, we recognise a sublime aspira- 
tion, which creates within us an awe, 
and which binds us to them in generous 
sympathy. A Pythagoras talked of an 
immaterial unity and a material duality, 
and fancied that the efficient and essen- 
tial cause was hid beneath his mysteri- 
ous principles of numeration; and as ‘the 
hung entranced upon his idea, he be- 
lieved that he saw things invisible to 
mortals, and heard the far off music of 
the spheres. A Paracelsus, impressed 
with the perfect uniformity of the uni- 
verse, that “Jupiter est quodcunque 
vides, quocunque moveris,” inferred 
that the same Unerring Hand, which 
bound the sweet influences of Pleiades 
and loosened the bands of Orion, like- 
wise planned the human soul; and that 
this breathing microcosm—man, sym- 
pathized with the “ poetry of heaven,” 
and hung its destiny on the changes 
and combinations of the burning stars. 
Something of the same spirit, less er- 
ratic, more noble, inspired Plato and 
his followers with the belief, that there 
was a latent principle of harmony by 
which the jarring units of existence 
could be combined, and reproduced with 
ten-fold loveliness in one boundless de- 
votion to the commonweal, and in one 
undeviating faith in a supreme intelli- 
gence. Something of the same spirit 
now glows in the bosom of every mem- 
ber of this western commonwealth in 
America. Call it what you will, dest?- 
ny, or what not; it is leading us asa 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night. It beckons to us from the dim 
and shadowy distance, and bids us, All 
Hail! It illumines our faces with hope, 
lights our eye with enterprize. Who 
can define it? As well! define infinity, 
space, eternity ; yet who so heartless as 
not to feel it. It has been called mani- 
fest. Its effects are manifest. They 
are seen in the throbbing pulse of Ame- 
rica. It whelms and controls us, yet 
who would stem its rushing stream? 
It was this overwhelming idea that in- 
spirited the eloque nee of Everett, as he 
recalled the prophecy of Berkely, and 
as he beheld * man for ever flying west- 
ward from civil and religious thraldom, 
bearing his household gods over moun- 
tains and seas, seeking rest and finding 
none, but still pursuing the flying bow 
of promise to the glittering hills which 
it spans in Hesperian climes.” “In 
that high romance,” he continues, “* if 
romance it be, in which the great minds 
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of antiquity sketched the fortunes of the 
ages to come, they pictured to them- 
selves a favored region beyond the 
ocean : a land of equal laws and bappy 
men. The primitive poets beheld it, 
in the islands of the blest; the Dorie 
bards surveyed it, in the Hyperborean 
regions; the sage of the Academy 
placed it in the lost Atlantis; and even 
the sterner spirit of Seneca could dis- 
cern a fairer abode of humanity in dis- 
tant regions then unknown. 

We look back upon these uninspired 
predictions, and almost recoil from the 
obligation they imply. By us must 
these fair visions be realized ; by us 
must be fulfilled these high promises, 
which burst in trying hours from the 
longing hearts of the champions of 
truth. There are no more continents 
or worlds to be revealed; Atlantis hath 
arisen from the ocean; the farthest 
Thule is reached; there are no more 
_ retreats beyond the sea, no more dis- 
coveries, no more hopes. Here then a 
mighty work is to be fulfilled, or never, 
by the race of mortals.” 

And is there no energy in this our 
Saxon race, no elements of perfection 
in this our human nature, by which to 
dare that destiny? Was Plato toying 
with a bubble, More fondling a phan- 
tom, and Harrington playing with a 
feather? We think of the unspotted 
life and stainless soul of the Divine 
Man of Gallilee, and dare believe and 
answer, No! We attempt to grasp 
the idea of finished and consummate 
excellence—the real attributes of Deity 
who pervades all nature, exhibiting His 
infinite power, venerable wisdom, and 
perfect goodness; yet our fainting mind 
believes, and would answer, No! 
There must be a principle of perfec- 
tion, although but feebly developed as 
yet, in the soul which acknowledges 
Him as its fountain. This principle 
glimmers here and there through all 
literature. It is almost a part of the 
essence of modern mind. We can best 
enunciate it by borrowing an image from 
Milton. In the building of the temple, 
says he, some were cutting, some squar- 
ing the marble, others hewing the ce- 
dars; and when every stone was art- 
fully laid together in contiguity, there 
arose out of “many moderate varieties 
and brotherly dissimilitudes” the goodly 
and graceful symmetry of perfection. 
The perfection of Plato differs from 
this, in that the pile, like some Aladdin 
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palace, rises from some unseen enchant- 
ment, or like an exhalation, 


“with the sound 
Of dalcet symphonies and voices sweet,” 


presenting not a mere contiguity of 
materials, but one continuous pile of 
mild majesty and chaste magnif cence. 
One is the perfection of the prismatic 
ray, whose hues are beautifully blend- 
ed; the other is the perfection of the 
beam, clear, unique, white, straight, 
and dazzling. More and Harrington 
gather the graces from the masters and 
form an image, whose softened sym- 
metry and majestic mien enchain the 
taste. Theirs is the magie of ths mar- 
ble, comparatively cold and colorless ; 
yet so artful that you are surprised into 
admiration ; so rounded that its propor- 
tions gradually dilate upon the enchant- 
ed vision. Plato catches the beauty 
which leaps with warm spontaneity 
from his own master-soul, and leaves 
an image, whose evanescent gradations 
of shade, exquisite allusion, and g'ori- 
ous coloring, enrapture the intellect and 
enthrall the heart. His is the polished 
and appealing eloquence of the perfect 
man, starting from the canvass, with 
the divine attributes written on his 
brow. ‘The works of the Britons may 
be imitated and even bettered. The 
image of the Greek baffles every at- 
tempt to emend or to imitate. The en- 
raptured beholder sees but ‘one im- 
mortal feature of loveliness and truth;’’ 
he cannot fly from the force, the bril- 
hancy, the ineffable purity, which tran- 
scends all art, absorbs all thought, and 
lifts the rapt soul into its own beautiful 
and blissful heaven ! 

To him who recognises that nobility 
in human nature, which, even when 
practice differs, always detests vice and 
defends virtue; to him who believes 
that a good and not an evil omnipotence 
created us; that every day deadens a 
note of discord, and sweeps a string of 
harmony in the human soul; to him 
who feels that there is a universal con- 
science which will never cry peace 
while impurity exists; to him, the Re- 
public, the Utopia, and the Oceana, em- 
bedy an earnest feel and a congenial 
faith, in the summi gravissimique fines 
of social existence, which has ever been 
sung by the prophetic harps of the 
earth, and uttered by the elect oracles 
of heaven. 
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Tue political storm which has raged 
so fiercely for months back, casting its 
black shadows across the broad Atlantic, 
and threatening, at various epochs, to 
involve both hemispheres in a dire and 
desolating struggle, has happily clear- 
ed away, and the lowering horizon is 
succeeded by a cloudless and radiant 
sky. With returning sunshine, the 
friends of art are tempted forth from 
the quiet retreats, where noise and cla- 
mor had consigned them; and again 
raise their cheerful voices in the ex- 
pression of their active sympathies for 
the support and propagation of those 
lovely arts which embellish life, im- 
part tone to manners, and shed addi- 
tional lustre over the national name. 

The gifted painter again takes up his 
brush, and as his eye falls, in a “ fine 
frenzy,” upon his neglected canvass, he 
rejoices in the inspiring prospect of 
groups of spectators, whose calm admi- 
ration will receive no rude interruption 
from the stirring jargon of political con- 
flicts. The concert-room is thrown 
open anew to the votaries of Euterpe, 
and the partisans of the reigning Sig- 
nora again throng in enthusiastic crowds 
to feast in quiet rapture on her soft ca- 
dences and mellow strains. The the- 
atre opens wide again its attractive por- 
tals, and managerial announcements 
without, in all the pomp of broadside- 
sheets, and notes of preparation with- 
in, give token of the scenic wonders, 
and histrionic triumphs that will shortly 
delight the town, and awaken golden 
echoes in the empty boxes of the 
treasury. 

Thus we see the arts rising from 
their sterile torpor, and beginning to re- 
assert their gentle sway over the softer 
sympathies of the people, which have 
lain too long dormant under the coarse 
excitements of political agitation. It 
would carry us too far beyond our nar- 
row limits, to extend our investigations 
over the wide field we have barely 
glanced at, however anxious we may 
be to report to our readers the onward 
march of the muses over the vast con- 
fines of our young and aspiring Repub- 
lic. Our present purpose is less pre- 
tending, and more especial in its ob- 
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AMERICAN ACTORS IN ENGLAND. 


ject, as may be readily gathered from 
the heading of our article. In glancing 
over the dramatic rolls which time-ho- 
nored custom usually displays to our 
curious eyes and kindled fancies at the 
beginning of the season, we miss the 
names of certain well-known and well- 
established favorites, whom the theatri- 
cal world * delight to honor.” 

The first among them in due prece- 
dence of rank and merit is that of 
Edwin Forrest, our national tragedian, 
whose return to his native country is 
daily looked for by a vast circle of 
friends and admirers whose eyes are 
turned wistfully seaward. Meanwhile 
it falls within our vocation, as patrons 
of the arts, to throw a retrospective 
glance on the theatrical progress in 
other Jands of so prominent a represen- 
tative of the American stage. This 
gifted actor lett us some two years 
since on a foreign tour, and during the 
interval has exercised his professional 
abilities with various svecess in the 
chief cities and towns of the British em- 
pire. The distinguighed position Mr. 
Forrest has acquired on our stage, 
where he has steadily risen through 
every species of trying obstacle, from 
obscurity to the proudest pre-eminence, 
entitles his career abroad to particular 
notice. The country naturally indulges 
in a just and laudable pride at the dis- 
tinction of any of her sons in any de- 
partment of human exertion, where in- 
dustry and talent are requisite to obtain 
excellence and command respect. All 
parts of the United States have gene- 
rously vied with each other for years 
past in flattering testimonies to the 
rare gifts of Mr. Forrest. More hap- 
py than thousands of the luckless brood 
whom genius has marked with her im- 
perishable stamp, he has accumulated 
fortune, and piled up myriads of tokens 
and acknowledgments, both public and 
private, from individuals and bodies, 
who have assembled to do him honor. 
** He has borne his faculties meekly ;” 
and the enthusiastic admiration which 
his talents have awakened, has received 
no chill from personal blemishes, or a 
painful indulgence in those vicious irre- 
gularities which have too often degra- 
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ded the “heroes” of the stage, and 
brought contumely on the profession at 
large. A becoming harmony exists be- 
tween the public excellence and private 
character of our tragedian, which have 
combined to raise him to the exalted 
niche he occupies, and over which the 
nation has gladly allowed its name to be 
inscribed. This singular identity of 
the actor with the country which he has 
twice histrionically represented abroad, 
gives to the incidents of his career an in- 
terest even beyond their natural attrac- 
tion, and involves in their consideration 
certain inter-national questions which 
ought to be approached with caution, 
and handled with a delicate conscien- 
tiousness. 

It will be remembered that Mr. For- 
rest paid a visit to England some years 
since, and made his first appearance in 
1836. The result was such as might 
have been expected from talents of so 
high an order, and of such mature cul- 
tivation before an audience admirably 
competent to comprehend the one, and 
appreciate the other. He was received 
with enthusiasm ; and the journals of 
the day, now upon record, teemed with 
elegant and cordial criticisms upon his 
extraordinary merits. A higher com- 
pliment still was awarded him ; for af- 
ter undergoing the usual tests imposed 
upon a new.actor, which require the 
assumption inf turn of various grades 
of character, in order to discover his 
peculiar excellence or chief defect, the 
rare distinction, and the last an Ameri- 
can player could have hoped for in 
England, was conceded him—of excel- 
ling most where it was most difficult, in 
that lofty and arduous range of portrai- 
ture which the magic pencil of Shaks- 
peare drew. On this occasion he play- 
ed from October to April, at Drury- 
Lane Theatre, with the brief interval 
of a month in the provinces; and at 
length from private motives, withdrew 
from the English stage, the admired, 
applauded, and most brilliant debutant 
of the season. 

In December, 1844, Mr. Forrest re- 
turned to Europe with the especial ob- 
ject of appearing in the splendid capi- 
tal of France, the theatrical metro- 
polis of the world. He was naturally 


An engagement was offered Miss Cushman by 
three weeks to get up the Greek play of Antigone 
on, With her usual tact she declined at, 
adequate that she refused them, 
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anxious to canvass the refined judg- 
ments of the French critics, whilst his 
friends, and the country generally, felt 
no small interest in the result, since a 
still higher standard was to be applied 
to an estimate of his capacity of which 
they had already formed so favorable 
a judgment. 

En passant, it may be remarked that 
the writer of this hurried notice had 
frequently the satisfaction to hear the 
jate Joseph Bonaparte express his ar- 
dent approbation of our countryman’s 
abilities ; and further, distinetly recol- 
lects to have heard him assert, that he 
had seen no actor since ‘T'alma’s time 
who approached so nearly in every 
personal and mental requisite for the 
stage to that classic model of the 
Theatre Francais. This was high 
praise, indeed, but it only increased the 
curiosity of those acquainted with the 
anecdote, to witness the effect of his 
debut in France. Unfortunately, these 
expectations were disappointed by the 
premature withdrawal of the English 
company performing in Paris, at the 
close of 1844, under the direction of 
Mr. Mitchel of London, who expressed 
his sincere regrets to Mr. Forrest that 
arrangements entered upon before his 
arrival compelled him to leave the 
French capital. Immediately after this 
the manager of the Princess’s Theatre 
made overtures to Mr. Forrest for his 
re-appearance in London, which were 
accepted, and led to his unexpected re- 
turn to the English boards. There is 
one fact which we cannot forbear men- 
tioning in advance, and which can be 
fully substantiated, if necessary, by the 
declaration of the manager, that it was 
through the intercession of Mr. For- 
rest that our talented country-woman, 
Miss Cushman, obtained her first en- 
gagement at an English Theatre. Ow- 
ing to circumstances we shall allude 
to more particularly hereafter, Miss 
Cushman had been treated, from the 
time of her arrival in England, extend- 
ing over several months, with the cold- 
est neglect* by all the managers, who 
mistrusted her abilities, and showed no 
disposition to give them a fair trial. Mr. 
Forrest was aware of this, and insisted 
as a sine qua non in his engagement 


Mr. Laurent, who took Covent Garden for two or 


; but as there was no prospect of his being able to go 
It is also said that Mr. Maddox offered her terms, but so very in- 
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with Mr. Maddox, that he should also 
engage Miss Cushman to play with 
him. After some hesitation the reluc- 
tant director consented, and thus the 
two American artists set out in friendly 
companionship on their dramatic voyage, 
readily committing themselves to the 
popular gale, which promised to watt 
them into increased fortune and fame. 
We take great pleasure in relating 
this trifling incident, not merely that it 
confirms the general opinion of Mr. 
Forrest's generosity of disposition, but 
that it may serve as an ennobling ex- 
ample to his inferiors in the profession 
to bury those rankling jealousies and 
sharp personal animosities which too 
often constitute the heaviest link in that 
galling chain of annoyances which the 
stage-artist is obliged to drag after him 
through life. The result of this joint 
theatrical venture is pretty well known, 
and was so contrary to all expectation, 
that it is worth while to inquire into 
the invisible under-currents, the well- 
contrived eddies and whirlpools which 
threw the one voyager back with such 
malignant violence on the bleak, sul- 
len shore of comparative failure, and 
carried the other unwittingly forward 
toa haven of prosperous gains, as un- 
looked for as it was doubtless welcome. 
Newspaper report has ascribed end- 
less causes for a sequel so contradictory, 
and it has varied them according to the 
information, more or less limited, and 
the ingenuity, or the malice of the sev- 
eral writers. The truth is, there has 
been so much mystification spread like 
a veil over this interesting event, that it 
has swelled beyond its natural impor- 
tance into a question almost of national 
consequence. We deem it, therefore, 
no small good fortune, that luckier than 
the narrator of John Gilpin’s race, ‘we 
were there to see” it all, and in de- 
tailing what we know of the matter 
we shall consider ourselves in the high 
court of public opinion, and, as we value 
its judgment, and our own honor, we 
shall be strict and impartial in our ac- 
count, pledging ourselves to the “truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” which, singular to say, has 
been strangely overlooked in the thou- 
sand and one relations of the subject. It 
cannot be questioned that at the time of 
Mr. Forrest’s re-appearance in Lon- 
don, in the spring of 1845, there was 
running high and strong a bitter cur- 
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rent of national prejudice against Amer- 
ica and Americans. Previous events 
of a financial character, or to be plain, 
the failure of the United States Bank, 
and the non-payment of state debts, had 
laid the foundation of these uncharitable 
feelings. The Oregon dispute then pre- 
vailing, fanned the flames of accumulat-, 
ed dislike which threatened to break out, 
and spend its fury upon any luckless 
head that rose first and highest before 
its view. It was a propitious moment, 
then, to let fallon the Yan/ree actor the 
‘horrible displeasure ’’ of those small 
crews of supple tools and _ toadies 
which revolve in an ether of pitiful 
sycophancy, like so many satellites, 
around the greater luminaries of the 
London theatrical firmament. 

The announcement of Mr. Forrest's 
return to the English boards threw 
these buzzing insects into tumultuous 
excitement. Their narrow jealousies 
and vulgar prejudices were roused, and 
the supremacy of their wooden idol was 
considered in danger. They remem- 
bered enough of Forrest's quality years 
ago, and the vain but desperate efforts 
to overthrow him then, to be deeply 
moved by his sudden apparition now. 

‘the times have been, 
That when the brains were out, the man would 
die, 
And there an end: but now, they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders @n their crowns 
And push us from our stools :—”’ 


In secret conclave they forthwith as- 
sembled, the mode of attack was dis- 
cussed, and the means of surest death 
deliberated on. Two murders were 
not deemed advisable. Had Richard 
killed only one of the Princes he might 
not have alienated Buckingham. Be- 
sides, one of the proposed victims was 
a woman, and though only a Yankee, 
yet a foolish prejudice elsewhere might 
take it in serious dudgeon, and lead to 
the expulsion of every English player 
from the American stage. An appear- 
ance of fairness ought to be preserved, 
and to spare the woman, only gave them 
‘‘ample scope and verge enough" to 
earry their midnight plots into more 
fatal effect upon the real object of their 
fears and detestation. All was re ady, 
and the ignoble batch were judiciously 
scattered about, up stairs and down, 
over the Princess’ Theatre, the night 
of Forrest’s rentrée, in March °’45. 
His role was Macbeth, which he had 
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played at Drury Lane on his previous 
visit with triumphant success. He had 
not advanced twenty lines in his part 
when the interruptions began. By de- 
grees the storm rose and swelled, and 
burst forth in all its denunciatory fury. 
Every species of indecent noise and 
offensive hindrance was resorted to. 
Whistling, laughter, coarse jests, and 
insulting raillery were showered prodi- 
gally down upon every effort of the 
baited actor, whose performance was 
often little else then *“ inexplicable 
dumb show.” The -oceasion was a 
trving one, and might have been ex- 
pected to arouse the indignation of the 
most forbearing man. But to the last- 
ing credit of Mr. Forrest he bore him- 
self with perfect dignity, and with 
manly boldness persevered in his part 
to the end. He made no remonstrance,* 
uttered no appeal. bat let the asinine 
drove bray on and wreak their low- 
bred spite and brutal inhospitality on 
a stranger and an American, even 
while the journals were still recording 
the generous warmth of Macready’s 
second reception in the United States. 
These outrages were continued night 
after night, but at last the noble bearing 
of Forrest, and his really great acting, 
subdued the humor of the London pit, 
and they entered their hearty protest 
against further persecution, by giving 
way to the most riotous applause 
and deafening shouts of sympathy and 
genuine admiration. There was some- 
thing English in this, after all, for as a 
people they love fair play, and even 
in the ring it is considered base to strike 
aman when down. It were absurd to 
expatiate on the want of taste and 
rect feeling in these unmannerly as- 
saults upon a foreign artist, for the 
words are meaningless in the ears of the 
paltry parasites who committed them. 
But it is a matter of some interest to 
know how far they were confined to 
this miserable set, and whether any 
other classes participated in, or smiled 
upon their doings. The press may 
have been misled, and have interpreted 
the first explosion of premeditated mal- 


cor- 


ice into the general expression of popu- 
lar feeling. What favors this supposi- 
tion is the fact, that the discerning 
“ Times” newspaper took an opposite 
course, and rendered the fullest justice 
to Mr. Forrest’s acknowledged talents. 
And at the last, evén the “ Morning 
Post” relented, and spoke praisingly 
of the vilified object of its early abuse. 


“Finis coronat opus.” 


There was one journal, and, alas, 
what a falling off is there, which lent 
itself now, as before, to this pitiful on- 
slanght on an inoffensive man whose 
only crime was his merit. The “* Ex- 
aminer,” under the conduct of its 
distinguished founder, Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
acquired enviable reputation for the 
elevation and power of its theatrical 
criticisms which, under its present 
proprietor, Mr. A. Fonblanque, is fast 
fading away. This gentleman gives his 
attention chiefly to political affairs, and 
by his pungent style and felicitous ex- 
pression has obtained well deserved 
popularity. Unhappily, he has trans- 
ferred his theatrical columns to the 


direction of a person of the name of 


Foster, whose literary ability is gro- 
tesquely united to a low mind, and 
Jerry-Soeak disposition. He glories 


in the doubtful distinction of chief of 
the claque which lines the benches of 


any theatre where Mr. Macready plays, 
and his servile office seems to be to 
look after the interests, fame, and 
yrofits of his knowing patron. Now, 
whether the * English Roscius” em- 
ploys this jackall as a sort of puffer- 
general we know not, and care as 
little, but we are loth to credit the 
general opinion that an actor of Mr. 
Macready’s position would condescend 
to engage in his service the rancorous 
assailant of a foreign rival.+ This lite- 
rary assassin, Foster, who stabs like 
the Italian bravo in the back, is cer- 
tainly devoted corps et ame to his cause ; 
and it is susceptible, if required, of the 
clearest proof, that he was the most 
active and adroit in the efforts made to 
hunt Mr. Forrest down. We regret 


* We heard from a party who was present on one of these occasions that, after enduring for some 
time every species of galling outrage, Mr. Forrest suddenly stopped, and summoning to his face an 
intense xpression of scornful contempt, he hurled it at the house—pit, box and gallery—in onc steady, 
deliberate gaze, and then, emplatically turning his back, calmly ascended the stage. Our informant de- 
scribes this look as one of the most terrible things he ever saw, and its effect was withering on jis cow- 


ardly tormentors. 


| Itis stated that a quarrel has lately broken out between these “sworn friends,” Foster was getting 


too greedy, 
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that the high character of the English 
press is compromised for an instant by 
an interloper, whose servility turned 
up with a broad hem of vanity plays 
such * fantastic tricks”’ as to lower all 
connected with him. 
“The goat is vain as goat can be, 
Affecting singularity.” 


It is pretty clear, then, that the press 
Was no party to this unworthy con- 
spiracy, and from the minutest en- 
quiries on the spot it is equally certain 
that the public, both aristocratic and 
plebeian, were nothing more than 
‘‘Jookers on,”’ whose feelings, perhaps, 
were not altogether averse to the novel 
sport of interring the grand Yankee 
actor alive. It was some fun, after all 
their losses, to get an American fairly 
on the hip, and it was Mr. Forrest's 
peculiar ill-fortune to become in some 
sort the victim of a national act of re- 
tribution. 

We do not accuse the English peo- 
ple of uniting in this paltry act of 
theatrical immolation, nor think it ne- 
cessary to heed their cry “ thou canst 
not say I did it; but still they were 
assentingly present when it was done, 
and though they may have turned away 
one eye, they looked contentedly on 
with the other. We are reminded of 
the warlike prelate of the middle age, 
whose religion turbade him to shed 
blood, but at the battle of Bouvines he 
blest his enemies with one hand whilst 
he knocked them smartly down with 
the other. ‘There is always a way 
when there’s a will, says the proverb, 
and the English are invariably system- 
atic in their modes of procedure. It may 
be allowed us to rejoice over the mag- 
nanimous contrast offered by the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia last summer when 
the news of Mr. Forrest’s ill-treatment 
had reached us. Some persons were 
disposed to vent their indignation on 
Mr. Anderson, the English actor, then 
playing at the Arch-street theatre, but 
the audience at once, and unanimously, 
suppressed a flagrant act of injustice. 
There is not an American through the 
length and breadth of the land, whether 
admirer or not of Mr. Forrest, who did 
not feel the dastardly insults heaped 
upon our national tragedian as a per- 
sonal wound; but a profound sense of 
the wrong restrained them from aveng- 
ing it on an innocent and helpless man 
who happened to be at their mercy. 
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Let the despicable ruffians of Orford- 
street take a lesson from the ** Model] 
Republic,” and shrink back rebuked at 
a grandeur of soul which may astonish, 
but cannot elevate them. Now, by the 
gods, we are tempted to exclaim, in the 
Cambyses vein, we are perplexed at 
the audacity of this class of grubs, these 
Fosters, who hover like hungry buz- 
zards on the outskirts of the English 
press to pick up superfluous crumbs; 
we are sore perplexed, we say, to see 
these worthless animals crawling up to 
the shoulders of a great nation, and, 
giddy at their borrowed height, daring 
to stare with stupid impertinence on 
things truly great and noble. These 
are thé creatures who fear to raise their 
abject heads in the presence of an idiot 
lord, and yet assail the world with cla- 
mor against the ** Yankee repudiat- 
ors;” loading us with terms of foul re- 
proach; and tired at last of wasting 
their breath upon the desert air, they 
turn and pounce exultingly dowa on 
the ‘“ tarnation Yankee tragedian,” 
exuding their harmless venom on his 
laurelled brow. In 
creeping things we feel somewhat like 


We have 


treating of these 


an elephant picking up flies. 


done. ‘There is another class in Eng- 
land, however, that Mr. Forrest has 
never pleased, either on or off the 


stage; and this, the first, par excellence, 
in the realm, her nobility. 

His acting they candidly declared 
moved them too much to regard it with 
pleasure. They like tragedy spoken in 
a soft and boudoir tone, and when stage 
necessity requires force, they expect the 
actor to “roar it gently as a sucking 
dove.”” Their tragedians have, perhaps, 
judiciously consulted the artificial tastes 
of my lord and lady, whose condescen- 
ding nod is glory enough; but our Re- 
publican actor frankly despised thi 
overstrained refinement, and gave free 
scope to natural impulses. He play- 
ed as genius inspired, and Shakspeare 
wrote; and the nerves of 
fashion vibrated too roughly under his 
touch. They were made to feel; his 
passion frightened, and his pathos 
choked them. They were horrified 
at being thus reduced to a human 
level; and their dignity was shocked at 
betraying emotions that it is the puerile 
vanity of the English aristocracy to 
hide, and they fled in confusion back to 
the softer excitements of the opera and 
the ballet. 


Us 


delicate 
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But men of letters, of standing, and 
of taste, came and remained, book in 
hand, to follow with critical eye the 
novel readings of the American actor. 
The intelligent and respectable middle- 
class thronged eagerly forward, and 
constituted an audience far more dis- 
criminating and attentive than the titled 
nonentities who had withdrawn. Be- 
sides, we may be permitted to remark, 
though somewhat beyond our pale, that 
Mr. Forrest took ne pains in private 
life to conciliate this influential class, 
Garrick and a Siddons had 
stoop | to do, and the indifference of the 
stiff-necked democrat called down upon 
him their Olympian frowns.* With 
this we have nothing to do; but it is 
well-known that Mr. Forrest would at 
any time be more flattered by the hon- 
est yell of a “ Bowery b'hoy,” than the 
ap roving smirk of England's proudest 
duke. ‘There are many men of talent 
who have a morbid horror of patron- 
agé, and our tragedian is one of them. 
His friends, however, have something 
left to rejoice over, and his enemies to 
rail at, in fhe fact that his greatest tri- 
umphs in England both before and now 


which a 





uchieved in 


were Shaksperian parts, 
On the last occasion the Indian pit ce of 
Velamora was effectively got up, and 


creat results were anticipated from its 
entire novelty; but though his acting 
was admired, the Jupite r tonans of the 
the “ Times,” pronounced the 
part below him, and King Lear was 
called for, which he repeated for a third 
of his engagement. 

He continued to play till prejudice 
was converted into enthusiasm, and 
his cowardly assailants were shamed 
silence, when he threw up his 
and withdrew from the 

forever. We were pre- 
occasion When his man- 
ager, Mr. Maddox, sought to prevail 
on him to play again, declaring that no 
faction could in killing him, 
but to all his entreaties he returned a 
resolute refusal. He seemed to have 
fallen into the posthumous mood of the 
opera-heroine : 


press 
pr ; 


into 
engagement 
London stave 


sent on one 


succeed 


“ The flattering error cease to prove, 


Oh, let me be deceased.”’ 
* An amusing anecdote was 
rest’s acti and were 


bance him 
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The triumphant progress of Mr. 
Forrest through the English provinces 
and in Scotland. where the most aecom- 
plished critic of the age, Lord Jeffrey, 
enthusiastically applauded_him; and last 
in Ireland, confirms, we beg to plead, the 
statement we have made, to wit, that 
the discomfiture of Mr. Forrest in 
Londen sprang from the machinations 
of a low cabal, which were for awhile 
countenanced by national prejudice, 
but which only effervesced in the me- 
tropolis under the stimulus of the daily 
press, then highly hostile to the United 
We have been led into so much 
detail that our space is already exceed- 
ed, and cuts us off from the pleasure we 
should have had in recounting the 
more fortunate fate of Miss Cushman. 
—Her talents have won her admirers 
on the stage, whilst her remarkable 
energy of character, and complete 
knowledge of the world, have widened 
her popularity wherever she has gone. 
We rejoice in the success of an Amer- 
ican actress in London, and we trust 
the time will yet come when our really 
distinguished actors, a Cooper, For- 


States. 


rest, and Placide, will have justice 
done them. It is a glaring reproach 


to England that she suffers the grovel- 
ling jealousies of sycophantic cliques, 
who form a sort of body-guard around 
her principal actors that no rival may 
approach too near, to drive with insult 
the American player from her shores, 
‘* whose worth is warrant for his wel- 
come thither.” 

And least of all, of the numerous 
band of foreign artists, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, who annually pillage 
London, should an American be sin- 
gled out, and given up to the irritating 
stings of a set of green-room gnats, 
since his country, for long years back, 
has heaped its wealth and garlands on 
English artists of higher grade, and 
become the chosen home of hundreds 
We repeat, that it is time this 
two-fold wrong should cease : and that 
England should feel that her hospital- 
ity and dignity are both degraded, 
when an American and a stranger ure 
thus publicly reviled; for he is there 
in “double trust,” a kinsman, and a 
guest. 


else. 


related of several noblemen who could not resist the attraction of Mr. For- 
lrawn to the theatre, but yet determined, from an esprit du corps, not to counte- 
in any way, they refused to occupy their private boxes 
en save the 1 <!) by sitting unobserved among the 


and demeaned themselves (Heav- 
public 
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The coming steamer will probably 
restore to our drooping stage the Ameri- 
can Macteth, “ scotched, but not kill- 
ed.”’ His fame is unimpaired, and his 
mortifying reverses have only enhanced 
his claims to the affectionate admiration 
of his countrymen. What though the 
rose of England be missing in his for- 
eign wreath, where the thistle and the 
shamrock so gracefully intertwine, his 
country’s esteem of his splendid ge- 
nius * will ne’er look back, ne’er feel 
retiring ebb.” A greeting home awaits 


him, such as rarely falls to the lot of 


THE OLD ARM-CHAIR, 
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any man; and we fear not to predict that 
wherever his professional pursuits may 
carry him, spontaneous shouts of wel- 
come will express his countrymen’s 
admiration of the actor, and love for 
the man. These joyful echoes rever- 
berating o’er her white cliffs, will be to 
England the only answer it beseems 
our dignity to make, and from it she 
may learn that however sensible Amer- 
ica may be to foreign appreciation of 
her talent, she is proudly indifferent to 
all unworthy attempts to abase it. 


THAT ROCKS SO EASY. 


Let others sing the “ good green wood,” 
And laughing lips so pretty, 

Or paint—if such should be their mood— 
A pair of eyes so jetty 

Mine is a theme I hope will please ye, 

An Old Arm-Chair, that rocks so easy. 


Well stuff’d and cushioned o’er and o'er, 
It always looks inviting ; 
’T was never known to be a bore, 
Nor guilty of backbiting— 
The very thing when oue is lazy, 
That Old Arm-Chair, that rocks so “ aisy.”’ 


’Tis like an old familiar friend 
We love to meet full often, 


Whose love and kindne 


‘ss always blend 


The cares of life to seften— 


’T will neither vex, nor 


scold, nor tease ye, 


The Old Arm-Chair, that rocks so « asy. 


Just look at Grandmam: 


na—with * specs, 


A handsome silk purse knitting ; 


¢ *] guess, 


when finished, she'll annex 


The metal that is fitting— 
Then knit away—lI will not quiz ye, 


Old Grandmamma—an< 


1 take it easy. 


They talk of Epicurean bliss, 
And Frenchmen “ cutting ¢ apers ;”’ 


Give me a motion such 


as this, 


And then—the “ morning papers.” 


Come, draw it where ‘t 


is cool and breezy, 


‘he Old Arm-Chair that rocks so easy. 


"Tis pleasant, at the close of day, 
[n easy posture lying, 


To rock, and dream one 


’s soul away, 


Like saints indulged in dying. 
Thus let me go, when death shall seize me, 
My Old Arm-Chair—'twill be so easy. 


ANON, 
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NTICESHIP. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


FIRST PART. 


In the beginning of the last century 
a young married couple lived in a mo- 


dest-looking cottage at the extremity of 


the village of Rolran, on the frontier 
between Hungary and Austria. ‘They 
were industrious, and much liked by all 
their neighbors. ‘The husband, an ho- 
nest wagoner, was called “ Merry 
Jobst,” on account of the merry tales 
and jests with whichhe always amu- 
sed his companions. His wife’s name 
Elizabeth, 


wus but every body in the 
village and neighborhood called her 
* Pretty Elschen ;” and, indeed, Jobst 
and Eischen were considered the 


handsomest couple in the whole coun- 
try around. 

The Hungarians, like the Austrians 
d Bohemians, are very fond of mu- 
and the proverb says, “in two 
houses you will find three violins and 
one cymbal.” 

For this reason, it happens frequent- 
ly that persons of the poorer classes, 
when their ordinary occupations afford 
them an insufficient supporf, take 
their harp, violin or cymbal, to play on 
Sunday, on the road or in the taverns, 
and gain much by it that they are 
enabled even to lay by a little. 

It did not occur to the merry Jobst for 
a long time to help on his humble 
house-keeping in this way; but when 
pretty Elschen said, one day to him, 
“It is time we make a little more for 
our fumily,” he gave a leap for joy, 
kissed his wife , and replie d, * We i! I 
will put new strings to my violin and 
thy harp, and on the next holidi Ly we will 
goto the road before the tavern, and play 
and sing merrily. ‘Those who choose 
to do so, will give us something; and 
let the crowlers pass by !__God and the 
Holy Virgin will help us ! 

And on the next holiday afternoon 


sic: 


so 


* The schoolmasters 


there is no organ, the chanters in church. 


| In Austria, the German name for Joseph. 
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in the small German towns 


merry Jobst and pretty Elschen were 
seated on the road-side before the vil- 
lage inn, and Jobst played his violin, 
and Elschen the harp, which she ac- 
companied with her sweet, clear voice. 
Not a single growler passed them, but 
every one who came that road stopped 
a little, and listened with pleasure ; and 
when he went on, threw at least a 
bright drikreutzer piece in the apron 
of the pretty young woman. It may 
be believed that Jobst and his wife 
were not sad when they returned 
home in the evening. Henceforward 
they played and sang every week. 

When, after some years, the old 
schoolmaster,* from the neighboring 
little town of Haimburg, came along 
that road one Sunday evening, he stop- 
ped in surprise, and smiled at what he 
saw and heard. 

In an arbor opposite the inn Jobst 
was sitting fiddling, and near him Els- 
chen, playing on the harp and singing ; 
between them, on the ground, a sweet 
little round-cheeked boy, about three 
years of age: He had a small board, 
shaped like a violin, fastened to his 
neck, and he played on it, with a wil- 
low twig for a fiddle-stick. The most 
surprising of all was, that the little man 
kept exact time, paused when his fa- 
ther did, and Mother Elschen had 
fell in with his father exactly on 
the semi-quaver, and made the same 
gestures. Sometimes he raised his 
clear tiny voice, and shouted distinctly 
in the same strain of the tune his mo- 
ther sifng. 

“1s that your boy, musician ?” ask- 
ed the organist, when the song was fin- 
ished. 

“To be sure, si 
Sepe rl.?+ 

‘* The boy seems to love music ?" 


solo: 


r,—it is my little 


and villages are generally the organists, and where 
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“Why should he not! By my soul, 
f would place him with somebody who 


understands it and could teach him, if 


it depended on me. Jbut it is time 
enough for that—as he is very little 
now.”’ 

“We will talk further about it,” 
said the organist, and went on. Jobst 
and his wife commenced a new tune, 
and little Joseph again imitated his fa- 
ther in fiddling, and sang like the lit- 
tle angels in heaven, perhaps, when 
they join the Hallelujah of the greater 
ones. 

The organist came now several times 
a week to the house of merry Jobst, to 
talk with him about little Seperl; and 
the boy had soon a warm friend in the 
good-natured old man. 

So passed on several years, and at 
length the organist said to Jobst, “Now 
is the right time to let me have little 
Seperl; I will take him home with 
me, and commence his lessons in what 
he must learn to be a brave man anda 
good musician.” 

Jobst hesitated not, for he knew how 
advantageous the instruction of Master 
Wolferl would be to his boy; and al- 
though Elschen at first objected to part- 
ing from the child, she yielded at last, 
wher Jobst said, “the boy remains 
our own, even though separated frum 
us; and if he is now our only child, 
more may follow.” 

And so he said to the organist, when 
he came the next time, ** you may have 
Seperl. Keep him carefully; and re- 
member that he is the lightof our eyes.” 

“| will treat him as my own,” re- 
plied the organist, looking to heaven as 
if to ask a witness to his promise. 

Elschen packed the few little clothes 
of Seper! in a bundle, gave the boy ano- 
ther slice of bread, with salt and a 
bow! of milk, blessed him, kissed him, 
and accompanied him to the door of 
the cottage, where she marked him 
with three crosses, and went*to her 
small room. Jobst went more than 
half the road to Haimburg with him, 
and returned home; while Wolferl and 
Seperl proceeded in their walk till they 
reached the house of the former. 

Wolferl was an old bachelor, but one 
of the better sort; his heart was young, 
although his hair was grey; and loving 
all his fellow creatures, he was indual- 
ceut even towards those who were un- 
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deserving, for he knew how weak and 
inconsistent is the. human heart As 
for those who were thoroughly wicked 
and malicious, he hated, and kept aloof 
from them, avoiding any connexion with 
them; for, said he, * he who is de- 
praved will probably remain so, and in- 
tercourse with the virtuous wil! not 
reform him, but, on the contrary, tend 
to corrupt the well-disposed.”’ ‘hus 
he talked every day to little Joseph, 
while teaching him singing and play- 
ing; and Joseph understood and prac- 
tised those principles, like music, all his 
lifetime. 

What Jobst said to comfort his wife, 
when she gave up her first-born to the 
old organist, came to pass. The next 


year a second son was greeted by the 
happy parents, and baptized by the 


name of Michael. 

Another year elapsed, and another, and 
Joseph began to be a skilful little musi- 
cian. He had the sweet, clear voice of 
his mother, and played the violin as 
well as his father ; besides, he blew the 
horn and beat the tymbal when Wol- 
ferl had sacred music on high festivals 
of the church. He was honest and 
faithful, and kept God always betore his 
eyes. His disposition was lively and 
cheerful; he loved all mankind, and 
every one loved him. Old Wolfer! of- 
ten exclaimed, shedding tears of joy: 
“T tell you, in this Joseph, that God 
will reveal to the world, that the king- 
dom of Art, as wellas that of Heaven, 


comes only to those of pure and inno- 
cent heart.”” The more Wolter! ob- 
served what great talent for art was in 
the boy, the more seriously he thought 
of finding a patron who might help his 
adopted child in his further progress. 
To bring him tothe accomplishment of 
his great destiny, he felt him not 
able, when he saw the eagerne with 
which Joseph devoted himselt to his 
studies. It happened that Baron Von 
Renter, chapel master and director of 
music in St. Stephen’s church in Vien- 
na, came on a visit to the deacon at 
Haimburg. The deacon told such 
things to the Baron, of Seper!, the 


son of the wagoner, Jobst, the adopt- 
ed child and pupil of the old organist, 
Wolferl, that the chapel master felt 
anxious to see the child. The deacon 
offered to send for the boy and his fos- 
ter-father, but Baron Von Renter re- 
plied, smiling: “ No, no! reverend sir, 
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the boy shall not be introduced to me ; I 
will find him out, and if possible observe 
him before he sees me, and knows my 
intentions. For if he is what your re- 
verence thinks, I will certainly do what 
I can to bring him forward.” The next 
morning Baron Von Renter went quietly 
tothe house of the organist, and entered, 
without being announced. Joseph was 
sitting at a chamber organ, and playing a 
simple but solemn choral song from an 
old German master. Renter stopped, 
much moved, at the door, and listened 
with pleasure. he boy was so absorb- 
ed in the music that he was not aware 
of the presence of a stranger, till he 
had finished the piece; and then he 
started, and looked up at him, with in- 
genuous surprise pictured in his large 
dark eyes. 

“Very well done, my son!” said 
Baron Von Renter—* where is thy 
adopted father ?”’ 

“In the garden !” answered the boy ; 
‘shall | go for him?” ** Go, and tell 
him the chapel-master, Von Renter, 
wishes to see him’’—the boy started to 
“Stop one moment! Thou art 
Joseph Haydn? Is it not so?” 


go. 
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* Yes, I am Seper!l.” 

“ Well, go.” 

Joseph went and called his old mas- 
ter Wolferl, who came, with his little 
black velvet-cap in his hand, and made 
many deep low bows, to welcome the 
great chapel-master and director of 
music at St. Stephen’s, to his humble 
home. The Baron praised the able 
execution of Joseph—inquired very 
particularly what the boy had learned, 
and examined him thoroughly. 

Joseph stood the examination ex- 
tremely well; Baron Von Renter's satis- 
faction increased with every answer 
he received. 

Atter this he conversed more than an 
hour, very animatedly, with old Wol- 
ferl, and stayed till noon. Joseph ac- 
companied him back, and was for that 
day his guest at the deacon’s. 

A week passed, and old Wolferl, 
Jobst, and Elschea, with the little Mi- 
chael on her lap, were sitting rather dis- 
consolate together, talking of the dear 
Seperl, who had gone the same morn- 
ing to Vienna with Baron Von Renter, 
to take his place as choir-boy in St. Ste- 
phen’s. 


SECOND PART. 


Ir struck eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and all was life in the Leopold- 
stadt! A crowd of persons thronged the 
bridge: baker-women and shoema- 
ker's-boys, cake-sellers, and pedlars, 
gentlemen on horseback, and 
common hackney-coaches: all were 
going to or from the city ; and amidst 
all this bustle, was gliding along like 
an eel, the celebrated Mr. Wenzel Pu- 
derlein, hair-dresser, citizen and owner 


elegant 


of a mansion in Leopoldstadt, (one of 


the suburbs of Vienna.) 

Ere long he reached the road which 
separates the Leopoldstadt from the 
city ; and hurried, with a quicker step, 
through larger and smaller streets to 
the Graben ; the place where the aris- 
tocracy of Vienna resides, and where 
he had to attend every morning on his 
noble customers. 

He stopped at one of the most con- 
siderable houses ; leaped up two steps 
at a time, rang the bell, and when the 
maid had opened the door, passed on, 
conscious of his dignity, through the 


hall, to a folding-door; here he stop- 
ped, placed his feet in a graceful posi- 
tion, took off his hat, and knocked three 
times at the door. 

‘*Come in,” said a deep bass voice. 
Wenzel Puderlein stepped back a lit- 
tle, then, taking courage, opened the 
door and went into the room. 

A stately, elderly man, was sitting 
in a morning-gown, printed with large 
flowers, and a leathern cap on his head. 
He rose ashe saw the hair-dresser, 
saying, ‘I am glad that you are come, 
Puderlein ; begin your work; but be 
expeditious. ‘The empress has sent for 
me. I must be there in half an hour.” 
He then took his seat in an arm-chair, 
and Wenzel Puderlein began to dress 
the hair, without saying a single word ; 
this was foreign to his habits, but he 
knew he must not presume to talk to 
the first physician of her majesty. 

But it was not long that heghad to 


endure the torment of silence. Again 
the door was opened—a handsome 


youth, sixteen or seventeen years of 
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age, came in—kissed the hand of the 
old gentleman very respectfully, and 
wished him a good morning. ‘The old 
gentleman thanked him with a few 
words, and inquired: “ What was it 
you were going yesterday to ask me, 
when it struck eleven, and I sent you 
to lie down ?” 

The youth smiled, and answered : 
“7 was going to ask permission, my 
father, if your time permitted, to in- 
troduce that young man to you, whom 
I want for my instructor on the piano.”’ 

* Yes, yes; you may do it at noon. 
But who recommended him to you!” 

‘His brilliant execution—which I 
was happy enough to hear yesterday 
at Mile. de Martinez.” 

* Ah! your honor speaks of young 
Haydn!” cried the hair-dresser, and 
at the same moment started back, ex- 
pecting a severe rebuke from the elder 
gentleman for his boldness. But he 
only looked a little surprised, and ask- 
ed, in a good-natured tone: ‘ You 
know the young man; and what do 
you know of him?” 

“[ know him?” replied Puderlein. 
«Oh, certainly, your honor! I know 
him, and I know much of him. I 
have had the pleasure, for many years, 
of dressing the hair of the chapel- 
master Von Renter, with whom Haydn 
lived long—it may be now about ten or 
eleven years since. Thus 1 have known 
him from childhood. I heard him sing 
for many years in St. Stephen’s, at 
high masses. He was choir-boy there ; 
but a few years ago they turned him 
out.” 

‘* Turned him out ?—to the devil 7— 
for what ? — 

“ Yes, your honor; he had a splen- 
did clear voice, such as no lady singer 
intheopera. The reverend gentlemen 
at St. Stephen’s .wished to improve 
that voice after the Italian fashion— 
your honor may guess how !—but the 
boy was so frightened at hearing of it 
that he became very ill; and when he 
recovered, his exquisite voice was gone. 
Then they turned him out.” 

The old gentleman did, what till this 
time nobody had seen him do—broke 
out in sach a laugh, that his stout sides 
shook—* So the Lord has served the 
reveread gentlemen at St. Stephen’s 
just as they deserved!” exclaimed he. 
“But what is young Haydn doing 
now ?” 
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* Your honor, the poor fellow has 
to toil hard, giving lessons, playing, 
and composing, as they call it. But 
what use is all that toil tohim. He 
lives in the house where Signor Me- 
tastasio lives, not in the first story with 
the court-poet, but in the fifth; and 
when he is at home in winter, he is 
obliged to lie in bed and write there, 
that he may not freeze. He has a 
stove in his room, but no money to buy 
wood to burn in it.” ; 

“That shall not be!” exclaimed 
Baron Von Swieten, rising from his 
seat. ‘Am I ready yy : 

“« Excuse me, your honor ; only this 
ribbon on the toupee.” [ 

‘+ Leave it alone, and go your ways.” 
(Puderlein disappeared.) And you, 
Gottlieb, help me to put on my coat; 
give me my hat and walking-stick ; 
and fetch your young master this eve- 
ning to me.” 

So he went off, and his son flew 


joyfully to his writing-desk, to write an 


invitation to Haydn, to call in the eve- 
ning on his father. 


During this time Joseph Haydn was 
sitting, gloomy and desponding, in his 
room, musing in unwonted idleness. 
The clouds seemed now gathering al- 
most too darkly around him, and his 
good genius seemed to leave him for 
ever, with his only friend and patroness, 
Mile. de Martinez. 

On the same morning that amiable 
young lady had left Vienna, Haydn 
had given her lessons on the piano and 
in singing, and received for that his 
board and a room in the fifth story. 
All this was now stopped by her de- 
parture, and Joseph was destitute ; for 
all he had made besides, he had sent 
conscientiously to his parents, except 
what little he needed for his decent but 
plain dress. 

He had no other friend, no other 
patron. Metastasio, the only one who 
knew him, had noticed only his modest 
appearance, and was too indolent to 
give himself the trouble of inquiry 
concerning him. He said, very drily 
to poor Joseph, that since Mile. de 
Martinez had lett Vienna, and the 
lessons were at an end, he must 
look out by the end of the month for 
another home; and Joseph was too 
shy and too proud to say anything in 
reply, save that he was obliged for all 
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the kindness shown him, and that he 
would look out. But where to find a 
home, was pow the subject of his sad 
reflections. He asked himself, sighing, 
‘«s Where, where can I go without mo- 
ney ?’? When suddenly the door open- 
ed. and Winzel Puderlein came in 
boldly, and with a beaming counte- 
nance— 

“To me!” answered the hair-dres- 

ser, holding out his curling-irons like a 
wand towards Joseph, and pressing 
his powder-bag sentimentally to his 
bosom—* To me! fatherless youth! I 
will be your father, your protector, 
your nourisher; for I have feeling for 
the elevated, and foresee what a genius 
you will become, if you are helped 
on. Of yourself you can do nothing, 
for you know not men and the world 
as I do. I will impart to you this 
knowledge; and if you learn it not in 
a year, you are very stupid, and I give 
you up!” 
* “Oh, my dear M. Von Puderlein !” 
said Haydn, astonished; ‘ will you 
take care of me now, when 1 know 
not what todo? What have I done, 
poor lad as I am, to deserve this kind- 
ness? and how can! reward you?” 

“That is not your business,’ an- 
swered Puderlein, shortly. “That 
will all come in due time! Now sit 
down, and move not from your seat till 
I permit. I will show the world what 
a man of genius can make, even out 
of an indifferent head.” 

* You will do me the honor to dress 
my hair?” 

‘No questions, but sit down 

Joseph seated himself obediently, 
and Winzel Puderlein dressed his hair 
in the newest fashion. When he had 
finished, he looked at him with pride, 
and said: ‘Indeed, Haydn, when I 
see you what you are now, and when 
I consider what you were before, I 
can, without arrogance, call you a cre- 
ation of myown. But Lam not proud 
enough, and so I tell you only, that in 
all your life you never had such a 


human face as you have received by 
my help. Now listen, and mind what 
I have to tell you. Dress yourself as 
well as pos ible, end pack torether your 
little property, that [ can send to-night 
for it. Then gu to my house in Leo- 
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poldstadt on the Danube, number 7. 
Go up stairs, knock at the door, give 
my compliments to my daughter, and 
say, that your name is Haydn, that M. 
Von Puderlein sent you; and if you 
feel hungry and thirsty, ask for some- 
thing to eat, and a glass of wine, and 
then wait till I come and tell you my 
projects.”’ 

Saying this M. Von Puderlein walked 
out of the room. Joseph was standing 
in the middle of it, with his fashion- 
able hair-dress, hardly knowing what 
had happened to him. 

When, after a while, he recovered 
from his surprise, he gave thanks, with 
tears, to God, who had sent him such 
a generous benefactor in his distress. 
He was now relieved altogether.— 
Then he packed his few clothes, dres- 
sed himself carefully, locked his room, 
and after taking leave of the rich Me- 
tastasio, went with a heart full of joy, 
and his head filled with new harmonies, 
to the house of his protector in the 
Leopoldstadt. 

When the young Baron Von Swie- 
ten inquired half an hour later after 
the composer, Signor Metastasio could 
not give him any answer as to what 
had become of young Haydn. How 
many hours of sorrow, in consequence 
of the forgetfulness of the celebrated 
poet, was afterwards prepared for the 
far more celebrated artist ! 

After a long walk, Joseph arrived at 
the house of M. Von Puderlein. He felt 
strangely, and it seemed to him that all 
his courage had left him; a very natu- 
ral feeling at the idea of meeting in a 
few minutes a young girl, whom he 
did not know, and talking with her—a 
task never easy for him, diffident and 
inexperienced as he was. But it must 
be done; and so he took heart, entered 
the gate, went up stairs, and knocked 
at the door. It was opened, and a 
sweet-looking girl, of eighteen or nine- 
teen, received the bashful youth. 

He stood embarrassed in her pres- 
ence, and stammered his compliments 
and the message from M. Von Puder- 
lein. The handsome Nancy listened 
with an expression in her face of pleas- 
ure, and of pity for the embarrassed 
situation of the young man. 


(To be Continued.) 
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MISS FULLER'S PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND ART.* 


Among the recent brilliant and sound- 
ly-written articles which have begun to 
appear with greater frequency than 
formerly in the columns of the daily 
press, and which give earnest of the 
rapid advancement in interest and char- 
acter of this most important depart- 
ment of literature, few of our readers 
can have overlooked the belles-lettres 
contributions to the Tribune. They 
have been remarkable for high and cul- 
tivated thought, and fora sincere and 
faithfully-pursued moral aim. It is 
needless to say that they have been 
characterized by their honesty and in- 
dependence, and have been very unlike 
the displays of ignorance, indifference, 
or hired puffery which have too gener- 
ally marked our newspaper criticisms. 
The peculiarity of these papers has 
been their representation of the indi- 
vidual life of the author ; the expression 


of her sympathies—of the necessities of 


her intellectual nature ; and being such 
in proportion as that author was edu- 
cated and in earnest, they have been 
the standards by which other minds 
have been directed and governed.— 
There may have been points of dis- 


agreement—fair room for difference of 


opinion on alleged religious and social 
tendencies ; but apart from this, there 
was a broad, common ground on which 
all cultivated readers might meet— 
where all who had “‘a jot of heart or 
hope” for the cause of American Liter- 
ature, might gather new courage as its 
sure instincts and future prospects, no 
less than its present deficiencies, were 
commented upon with an intense hatred 
of cant, and an eager reverence for 
truth. 

These papers were written by Miss 
S. Mareanet Fuwer, to whose pen 
the Dial, during the four years of its 
existence, was indebted for many of its 
finest and most elaborate articles: the 
author, too, of the much commented 
upon ‘g Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” and of a unique tour to the 


* “Papers on Literature and Art.” By S. Marga 


man in the Nineteenth Century,” &c. Wiley & Putn 


ret Fuller, author 


Western Lakes, remarkable for its in- 
telligent spirit of observation and a rare 
beauty of thought. 

The volume before us contains a por- 
tion of the articles from the Tribune, 
several papers of great interest from the 
Dial, others of equal value which have 
not been at all known to the public, and 
an original essay on American Liter- 
ature, the perusal of which we recom- 
mend to the candidates for the liberal 
prize on this text offered by Mr. 
Graham, of Philadelphia. It formally 
opens a new era of candor and plain 
speaking on a subject which has cer- 
tainly had more than its fair share of 
nonsense and impertinence. 

It will be impossible to follow our 
author through the various topics treat- 
ed of in a miscellaneous volume on 
“ Literature and Art.” In despair of 
presenting the author’s views as exhib- 
ited in each of the articles, we must 
confine ourselves to a survey of one or 
two of the leading “ papers,’’ merely 
indicating the subjects of the remain- 
der. 

The volume opens with an introduc- 
tory essay—a prelude, as it were, * On 
Critics,” in which the different varieties 
of the race are accurately discriminated, 
and in which, in especial, there are 
some just remarks upon the numerous 
branch of the fraternity who make 
their own petty position and narrow 
horizon the sphere to which all othe rs 
must conform. . The relation between 
the ** Poet and Critic” is the subject of 
the succeeding article, in the form of 
a Dialogue. We then fairly enter up- 
on the book—commencing with the 
section of English Literature, which 
contains a variety of detached papers 
following a general chronological ar- 
rangeient. ‘There is a study of char- 
acter in asketch of the “Two Her- 
berts’—George Herbert, of Bemerton, 
the poet and saint, and his brother, the 
finished man of the world and philoso- 
pher, Lord Herbert, of Cherbury. Miss 


of “A Summer on the Lakes, “ Wo- 


un’s Library of American Books, Nos. 19 and 2 
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Fuller does justice to the tempera- 
ments of both these literary heroes— 
recouciling differences, showing like re- 
sults under different names, and that 
God’s world is wide enough for both. 
The sketch of George Herbert's char- 
acter is derived from a reverent study 
of his sacred poems, which would do 
honor to the cloisters of Oxford itself; 
the local scenery, the description of 
the lane being, probably, derived from 
the narrative of the pastoral Izaak Wal- 
ton. ‘The scene as described, in the 
neighborhood of Salisbury, bears a sin- 
gular resemblance to the actual re- 
gion. 

«The Prose Works of Milton” is a 
fruitful hint to the young readers of 
America to study the “ Areopagiticas” 
of the great poet. The Life of Mackin- 
tosh is a study of character, with a 
motto from ‘** Sartor Resartus,’’ which 
of itself, with Miss Fuller for interpre- 
ter, is evidence of care and mature 
feeling. The English Modern Drama, 
the plays of Marston, Sterling, the 
tragedy of Athelwolf, Philip Von Ar- 
tevelde ; the Poets of the People, the 
hand-loom weaver Thom, Prince, the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, &c., are severally 
discussed, An article on Miss Bar- 
rett joins in the tributes to this fore- 
most of English poetesses ; and another 
on Browning. is the first American re- 
cognition of a new poet. whose vigor 
and originality, in spite of great eccen- 
tricity and harshness, have directed to 
him the hopes of the new London gen- 
eration. The Lives of the Great Com- 
posers, Haydn, Mozart, Handel, Bach, 
Beethoven, and a paper on Washington 
Allston, (a companion to the essay by 
Mrs. Jameson.) must be left with the 
philosophical studies of character in the 
articles upon Swedenborg and Wesley, 
with a recommendation to the reader’s 
most cherished hours. ‘They will re- 
ward a careful and faithful study. 

The subject of American literature 
is certainly no new one, at least so far 
as the title goes. We remember to 
have seen essays on American litera- 
ture and lives of *‘our authors,’’ so 
long as we can remember to have seen 
anything. There was Samuel L. 
Knapp, who used to write notices of 
American authors, just as Mr. Poe 
and Mr. Griswold are doing now-a- 
days. Every new magazine that was 
started, and on an average we suppose 


we may reckon one a month, had its 
deliberate presidential message on this 
fruitful theme. Washington Irving 
gave it an early position in his Sketch- 
300k; John Neal hammered away 
upon it, (not forgetting himsel{) in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, across the wa- 
ter; Mr. Cooper probably included it 
in his Notions of a Travelling Bache- 
lor; Mr. Simms, in his last published 
volume of Views and Reviews, has 


handled the topic; a cart-load of col- , 


lege addresses have been delivered on 
it. There has been no want of nurs- 
ing-fathers and nursing-mothers. In 
spite of this evidence to the contrary, 
it is an extraordinary circumstance, that 
there are here and there found persons 
of a skeptical turn of mind, who doubt, 
if after all, any such thing exists as 
American literature worthy the name. 
It must be admitted that the forms, the 
collections, biographies, &c., have 
been kept up with exemplary diligence. 
How has it come to pass, that while 
so much has been written, so much 
asserted, that so little has been be- 
lieved. Are all the biographies to go 
for nothing, the puffs and “ first-rate 
notices?” Yea, verily ; posterity will 
not honor the drafts of the critics ; 
they are good only for oysters and 
champagne in the present time ! “ Say 
something of me that will stick, in 
heaven’s name!” was the language of a 
distinguished litterateur, whose biog- 
raphy has been written several times, 
though the gentleman is still in the 
hey-day of his powers, whose portrait 
has been engraved, of whom a thou- 
sand fine things have been written, and 
not one believed. Unfortunately, they 
wont stick ; the article reputation can, 
it seems, be counterfeited by the false 
imitation notoriety, in all but the essen- 
tial quality, that, namely, of adhesive- 
ness—the Atalantean strengthening- 
plaster, as the quack advertisements 
call it, will never raise the world till it 
adheres. 

Any one who comes before the pub- 
lic in future, with anything more on 
his lips about American literature, 
who is talking for oysters and cham- 
pagne, and not for truth and candor, 
should be made to feel the peculiarity 
of his position. He should gently 
led by the ears, and instructed to pro- 
cure the oysters and champagne on 
some other tack. Such impudent bal- 
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derdash as has been written on this 
theme, is disgraceful to the country. 

Now, Miss Fuller, be it known at 
the outset, to prevent all further alarm 
of an ungallant prologue, does not 
bring before us the old story on Amer- 
ican literature. As all America should 
know, she is no follower of little petty 
conveniences ; she is incapable of the 
lap-dog school of complaisances, is 
conscious that her country is great and 
powerful enough to hear the truth; 
that its atmosphere is republican, and 
that there are no ill manners, (which 
might be accounted such in an old de- 
crepid system of royalty,) in uttering 
that truth. Whether it will make 
friends or foes, our authoress is con- 
scious of one guide only; her honest 
independent convictions, — convictions 
based on all due knowledge of the lite- 
rature of the world, and inspired by a 
generous ardor and a true instinct. 
Miss Fuller gives a chapter to a sum- 
mary of the case. It is apparently 
fragmentary, but will be found upon 
examination sufficiently comprehen- 
sive. It tests the current literary coin 
of the country ; and it must be admit- 
ted, in many cases, finds it of a low 
per centage of the precious metal; of 
much of a lower rate; and of all that 
is counterfeit, our authoress Says no- 
thing. 

By American literature is meant 
something more than the mechanical 
products of paper and type, consumed 
in the preparation of books by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. We suppose if all 
the sermons preached in the country 
in a year were to be printed, they 
would make avery respectable bulk, 
and fill the shelves of historical socie- 
ties, as well as Falstaff’s ragged regi- 
ment filled trenches—* food for pow- 
der’—but would they constitute an 
American literature? They certainly 
would, according to the standard of 
dry measure or avoirdupois — what- 
ever it is by which collections of Ame- 
rican poetry are made up, and so would 
equally well a series of bound volumes 
of the papers filed in chancery, or the 
complete set of the New-York Direc- 
tory, which Mr. Putnam bears with 
him to England for the British Mu- 
seum. @bis is not literature, in Miss 
Fuller’s use of the word. By Amer- 
ican literature, she understands a lite- 
rature which shall be an expression of 
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the original, naturally developed life of 
the country, in such high and elevated 
forms, as to rank with the literature of 
the world. Jt must be genuine, and it 
must be elerated. This, we take it, is 
what Miss Fuller intends to convey, 
though in other words; it is what we 
have always understood to be meant 
by the phrase,—the standard by which 
we have measured what has been 
already attained. Let us see what 
this standard designs, and how much 
there is to measure by it. It is an 
obvious truism when stated, that a lite- 
rature cannot be called a national lite- 
rature, unless it is the original sponta- 
neous growth of the country, reflecting 
the life of the country. Yet simple 
as this assertion is, it has been any- 
thing but followed or lived up to by 
the so-called American authors. Their 
chief characteristic has been, that they 
were imitators and reproducers of for- 
eign models, particularly the numerous 
school of New-England authors. We 
have had feeble echoes of the school 
of Pope, of the school of Addison, 
the obscurity of Shelley, without the 
mystic genius which first gave it birth ; 
little imitations of this man’s humor 
and that man’s sentiment; American 
reflexes without end—* very Ameri- 
can”? Coleridges and Seotts, and Bul- 
wers, and Mrs. Hemanses. We have 
had European topics and an English 
handling of them. If models were 
necessary, if our language was not 
new, and some reproduction Was in- 
evitable, it might have been of the 
spirit rather than the letter, and the 
imitation might have been of an age 
and school of British letters, more im 
harmony with the true life of our age 
and people, than the comparatively ef- 
feminate, enfeebled productions of the 
days of Addison. The country has 
yet to profit in faith, simplicity and 
honesty, by the vigorous, sincere, 
though unpolished literature of the age 
of Elizabeth. The established charge 
of imitation is fatal to the claims of 
much of our so-called literature, to 
be considered American literature. 
There Is, of course, much too that Is 
genuine. ‘There are many pure-mind- 
ed men and women working intelli- 


gently in the good cause, to whom all 


honor is due ' 
Granted that a literature must be 


genuine, it must also be « levated. Our 
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newspapers are genuine exponents of 
the lives of the people in their daily in- 
tercourse ; in their buying and selling, 
joke-making and President-making; 
but they are not a literature for the 
country, though they may be creating 
authors, and may contain a great deal 
of the raw material. Literature ex- 
hibits itself in various forms. Let us 
call the roll and see what American 
namesare put in. We begin with poetry, 
and first for the epic. Will Joel Bar- 
low’s Columbiad be brought forward, or 
Dwight's production, * whose christian 
name was Timothy ?’’—that era of pro- 
vincial patriotism has gone by which 
would have supported such laughable 
pretensions. No living writer, we be- 
lieve, has attempted an epic. Well, 
there is the dramatic. We have hope 
and expectation only, though Miss F ul- 
ler whets that expectation by her good 
word for a new play, which we trust, 
with her, may be the harbinger of a 
new dramatic era for America. Still 
the dramatic temple is yet to be built. 
Is Metamora the corner-stone of a na- 
tional dramatic literature, or Spartacus, 
or ——?!?—the list is blank. ‘Take the 
lyric then. ‘There are, undoubtedly, 
some good song writers, clever versifi- 
ers for an occasional sentiment; but 
where are our Burns, Beranger, or 
Moore, as these authors represent the 
life of Scotland, or France, or Lreland ? 
We have no national minstrel. In di- 
dactic and descriptive poetry we have 
Bryant, true to the soil; Dana of just 
and noble sentiment, though but a very 
fractional part of Coleridge and Words- 
worth in poetic power; Longfellow, en- 
thusiastic, elegant, but looking abroad ra- 
ther than at home; Mathews, in his 
Poems on Man, national in bis choice of 
his subject,bold and original in invention, 
felicitous in imagery ; yet, in this work 
at least, the reformer and critic, rather 
than the “simple, passionate, sensuous” 
poet. We will not go on lest we should 
seem to disparage merit that does actual- 
ly exist, by bringing it to a standard 
where it will be found wanting. Yet 
that standard must be reached before we 
can claim from the world respect for a 
worthy national literature. 

Does Miss Fuller write at random, 
then, when she commences her essay ? 
‘“‘some thinkers may object that we are 
about to write of that which has, as yet, 
no existence.” 
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It will be a more agreeable duty to 
follow her in her generous estimate of 
what has been done; than to busy our- 
selves with what has beeu left undone. 

To Brockden Brown, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and Longfellow, separate 
papers are devoted. The latter is the 
least complimentary ; it contains, per- 
haps the passages of the greatest seve- 
rity in the book. Yet justice is done 
to what is praiseworthy in the poet’s 
writings. Our authoress has lived in 
“the Modern Athens,’ and become 
tired of hearing Aristides always 
called the just. The following esti- 
mate of his claims is impartial :— 
‘“* Longfellow is artificial and  imi- 
tative. He borrows incessantly, and 
mixes what he borrows, so that it does 
not appear to the best advantage. We 
is very faulty in using broken or mixed 
metaphors. The ethical part of his 
writing has a hollow, second-hand 
sound. He has, however, elegance, a 
love of the beautiful, and a faney for 
what is large and manly, if not a full 
sympathy with it. His verse breathes at 
times much sweetness ; and, if not al- 
lowed to supersede what is better, may 
promote a_ taste for good poetry. 
Though imitative, he is not mechani- 
cal.” Justice is done to the * industry 
and power of clear and elegant arrange- 
ment” of Mr. Prescott. His choice of 
picturesque subjects, of great inte- 
rest in themselves, is noticed ; and the 
absence of ** leading views and discern- 
ment as to the motives of action and the 
spirit of an era.”” The common admi- 
ration of the merits of Bryant, Ban- 
croft, Dr. Channing, Emerson, Irving, 
and Cooper, is cordially reiterated—of 
the poems of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Cornelius Mathews, and of the 
new romance of Margaret, generous 
mention is made. In connection with 
the last we have an account of the un- 
published play of Witchcraft, which 
confirms what has been already said of 
its merit in the daily press ; and some 
supplementary extracts in the appen- 
dix, which present still more direct 
and authentic evidence of its value. 

Of the important suggestions relat- 
ing to the Press we have hardly left 
ourselyes room to speak. Miss Fuller 
looks to the periodical literature of the 
country with hope and anxiety ; she 
sees in it a field for the exercise of the 
most important intellectual and moral 
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services. The Press, honorably direct- 
ed by educated men of invincible truth 
and integrity, appears to her, as it 
is in this country, a station of infinite 
worth and happiness. May her re- 
marks be cherished. 

Here we might leave oursubject ; but 
the possible danger of being misunder- 
stood, and of conveying a false impres- 
sion of the book before us, compels us 
to add yet a few words. It is usual, 
when a writer approaches the conside- 
ration of * our authors,” with any other 
language than that of undiscriminating 
eulogy, to raise the cry of Americanism, 
to talk of foreign criticism and subser- 
vience to the English press and British 
opinions. Now, the writers who usa- 
ally resort to this stale outcry of Wolf, 
Wolf! should be the last in the world 
to say anything of deference to foreign 
writers, since the source of their 
weakness, and of the very evil com- 
plained of, is the imitation of these very 
transatlantic monsters. It is not, be 
assured, most intelligent public, out of 
any lack of patriotism, or want of reve- 
rence for the country, that such au- 
thors as Miss Fuller take up the criti- 
cal lash, or raise the warning voice 
against the quack and pretender. A 
true, genuine, invincible A MERICANIS™M is 
what is insisted upon,—what is sought 
out, encouraged, and for which a confi- 
dent hope is expressed. Nor does a 
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censure of the hitherto prevalent schools 
of writing imply any censure of the 
American mind or capacity ; it may im- 
ply that the age for a national literature 
has not yet arrived; that the ground 
has yet to be opened, and the quarries 
worked, for the very foundations of the 
temple ; but it does not say that there 
will be no temple, or that the Ameri- 
can race will lack genius to build it. 
Those convinced most deeply of the 
false and the unreal have the surest 
faith in the true. In this they believe, 
and for this they willstrive. The ma- 
terial wants of a vast country, bound by 
two great oceans, once provided for, 
actual men and women, youth and old 
age, friends and lovers, occupying the 
mountains and valleys, the plains and 
river-sides, the spiritual interests of 
man will find a voice. His existence 
will not pass away unsung. From that 
bright fervid look which the American 
wears, will break forth sparks of celes- 
tial intelligence. Poesy, the precious 
power, nourished in the dark soil of 
material life, shall grow and expand, 
and shed its precious sweetness on the 
air. We shall not always be pressing 
to our lips the faded herbarium of a 
foreign clime. We shall not always 
be mocked with the feeble words, the 
toothless utterances, the withering em- 
brace of age, but shall welcome youth 
and beauty in our homes. 


By Tue AutHor or “ Tue Yemassee,” “Guy Rivers,’ &c. 


FIRST PURPOSELESS STRIVERS OF THE IMAGINATION. 


A sickness at the heart that ever pines 
For solitude, and baffled in the pray’r, 


Swells sometimes to a passion like despair ! 


Jealous of eyes—suspecting all designs, 

And trembling for a secret which the heart 
Grasps not itself ;—still searching, as a life 
The soothing of another, yet at strife 

With him who first assumes the soother's part, 

Nor trusting ‘till too late !—A resolute will 

To pine, and be alone, and desolate still ; 

By day in wood and wild, with vexing thonght, 
Removed from human converse ; and by night, 
Striving in dreams, and at the morning's light, 

Looking, as with an angel we had fought. 
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“ And now I will unclasp a secret book.”— Shakspeare. 


To suppose that fewer instances of 
moral delinquency have been perpe- 
trated in the particular department of 
letters, than in any other, would be, 
to say the least of it. very unphilo- 
sophical, since the risk of purloining 
the fruits of other men’s brains with 
impunity, is unquestionably less than 
in that of most other depredations. If 
the pilferers of the purse are not 
more amenable to justice than are 
those who commit like infringements 
upon the productions of genius, the 
latter merit a no less rigid requital of 
rebuke. ‘True, it may be urged in ex- 
tenuation, that great scope should be 
allowed in determining the exact limits 
of literary property.—since there must 
necessarily exist what is termed the 
“commonwealth of literature,”— yet 
we venture to premise that the most 
strenuous advocates of the plea, will, 
in the main, be found to be actuated by 
motives, no less equivocal in kind, than 
they are specious in pretence. Could 
we invoke the spirits of the departed, 
what * pitiless plaints’? would be pre- 
ferred against the spoliations of many 
a modern scribe, who, to avoid the sin 
of thinking for himself, has chosen the 
more summary mode of allowing others 
to do so in his stead. Yet, after all, 
who can complain, when such a vast 
economy of time and trouble may be 
achieved by the labor-saving process. 
A poem, indeed, that formerly occupied 
in its construction twenty long years, 
can thus be produced, with scarcely 
inferior success, in as many minutes ; 
and the Herculean task that wasted the 
mid-night oil of a devoted life, now 
lingers but a few brief hours ere it opes 
into The grave asceticism of 
the olden time must give place to the 
new achievements of the 
mind;” and it has been reserved for 
the authors of the modern Augustan 
age to **winnow the wheat” of the 
withered crop; and with the celerity 
of steum-power, afresh to irrigate the 
soil, by it for spontaneous 
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“adapting” 


‘*march of 


and perennial verdure. Ought we not, 
indeed, speedily to anticipate the anni- 
hilation of all invidious restrictions of 
prescriptive rights, by the universal re- 
cognition of a community of goods, the 
free-born toleration of socialism, and 
the claims of a more enlightened phi- 
Janthropy ? 

The doctrines of expediency, how- 
ever, do not always run parallel with 
those of equity and even-handed jus- 
tice; and since we are compelled to 
adjudicate the question by the higher 
standard of moral rectitude, we must 
allow no meaner motives to govern our 
decisions in this matter. It is no easy 
task, amidst the prolific outpourings of 
the press of our day, to attempt an ex- 
posé of the many “ dread counterfeits 
of dead men’s thoughts” which living 
plagiarism is continually recasting and 
sending forth: for, 


This trade of knowledge is replete, 
As others are, with fraud and cheat ;— 
Such cheats as scholars put upon 
Other men's reason, and their own ;— 
A sort of drapery, to ensconce 
Absurdity and ignorance. 


The term plagiarist is derived, or 
rather Anglicized, from Plagiurius, 


used among the Romans to designate 
a person who abducted a freeman for 
the purpose of selling him as a slave, 
for which offence the culprit was con- 
demned by the Flavian law, ad plagio, 
to be whipped. In a metaphorical 
sense, the word implies author-theft, 
and has been since applied to such as 
appropriate, without due acknowledge- 
ment, the thoughts and expressions of 
an author. The best modern definition 
we remember, is given in a curious 
work, styled the “Tin Trumpet,” 
where the plagiarist is described as a 
‘‘purloiner, who filches the fruit that 
others have gathered, and then throws 
away the basket.’”” Much of the author- 
craft of the present day has become a 
mere bagatelle. Far too many books 
have been inflicted upon the patient 
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public, a large proportion of which 
might have been, with advantage to all 
parties, wholly suppressed, since they 
possess in the main but the questiona- 
ble merit of a metamorphoses, while 
it seems hopelessly vain to discover in 


one work of a score, any traces of 


originality of idea. 

The remark ascribed to Pope Gan- 
ganelli, that “all books in the known 
world might be comprised in six thou- 
sand folio volumes, if filled with original 
matter—the rest being all plagiarism,” 
was, we think, an extremely liberal 
estimate. 

One age battens upon its predecessor 
with gnome-like rapacity, and thus a 
host of pseudo-authors acquire an un- 
deserved reputation, while that which 
oncé possessed substantial nutriment 
and intrinsic worth, becomes at Jeneth 
reduced tothe meagre fricassée. True, 
we live in an utilitarian day, when the 
million have little sympathy for the 
ponderous magnificence of our fore- 
fathers ; but after all we venture to sug- 
gest, whether, in our modern method 
of condensation, some of the essential 
vigor and spirit of their productions 
have not equally left us. The quaint 
lines of Chaucer still apply with full 
force,— 





“ Oat of the olde ficldes, as men sayeth, 
Cometh all this new corne fro yeare to 
yeare, 
So out of olde bookes, in good faith, 
Cometh all this newe science that men 
bere.’’ 


Our present object, however, is not 
with the honest retailers of the ancient 
stores of human knowledge, but with 
those who have made their appropria- 
tions without license or acknowledge- 
ment, and who therefore sustain the 
opposite character. “ Authorship,” 
says Schlegel, “is, according to the 
spirit in which it is pursued, an infamy, 
a pastime, a labor or handicraft, an art, 
a virtue.” How exceedingly few are 
original thinkers ; even those who rank 
as philosophical writers adopt the opin- 
ions of their predecessors—some favor- 
ite theory of a former age; and having 
espoused it, they endorse the new creed 
with an enthusiasm as zealous as if it 
were one of their own creation. There 
are a few noble exceptions to the rule, 
however, for the honor of learning ; 
the daring Florentine, for instance, 
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who, in 1615, had the presumption to 
assert, in direct defiance of the dogma- 
tical opinions of the learned, “the 
great, the good and wise among men,” 
and contrary to the settled conclusions 
of all preceding ages, “that the earth 
revolved round the sun;” and although 
threatened with death by his bigoted 
inquisitors for the heresy, yet Galileo 
boldly maintained his creed, and has long 
since convinced the world he was right. 

A strong resemblance may occur 
between two writers, if not indeed 
a strict identity both of ideas and even 
language, which may be purely acci- 
dental; but this must be an occurrence 
exceedingly rare. We repeat, some 
may be unconscious plagiarists; a bold 
or beautiful thought is sometimes likely 
so to impress the imagination, as to exist 
in the memory long after its paternity 
is forgotten, and thus become ingrafted 
into the mind so as to seem part of it- 
self; such a case would certainly ad- 
mit of great extenuation in the criminal 
code of literary jurisprudence. 

A writer, it is observed, may steal 
after the manner of bees, without wrong- 
ing anybody; but the theft of the ant, 
which takes away the whele grain of 
corn, is not to be imitated. Vayer, a 
French scribe, says, ‘to take from the 
ancients, and make one’s advantage of 
what they have written, is like pirating 
beyond the line; but to steal from one’s 
contemporaries, by surreptitiously ap- 
propriating to onesself their thoughts 
and productions, is like picking people's 
pockets in the open street.” And ano- 
ther extract we had marked, insists 
that, ‘it is a greater crime to steal dead 
men’s writings, than their clothes.” 
Instances of petty larceny are undoubt- 
edly more numerous than such as may 
be styled cases of grand literary larce- 
ny; and we have even heard it advoca- 
ted as a meritorious virtue in a writer, 
when he shall abstract from a previous 
author some acknowledged beauty, 
either of rhetoric or thought, and afresh 
incorporate it as his own, on the plea 
that a gem may often lie long obscured, 
and acquire redoubled lustre by the 
skill of the artist in the resetting. but 
viewed as an apology for acknowledged 
felony, some may deem this, at best, 
very apocryphal. Direct literary pla- 
giarism has been more rife in modern 
than in ancient times; and yet we are 
not to suppose that this species of fraud 
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did not exist even with the classic 
writers. Vida, in his * Art of Poetry,” 
indeed conducts us to such a conclu- 
sion in jastifying an occasional resem- 
blance between two several authors on 
the same subject : 
« Aspice ut exuvias veterumqne insignia nobis 
Aptemus: veram accipimus nunc clara re- 
pe rtum. 
Nune seriem atque animum verborum quo- 
que ipsa 
I det interdum nos ore lo- 


A liavene 
vec p Qicvertus 


Terence, who 
many depredations, says, “ nihil est 
dictum quod non sit dictum prius.” 
One substantial reason why this species 
of legerdemain was not so much in 
yogue with the early penmen, is to be 
ascribed to the fact that detection 
would almost inevitably follow, from 


the limited number of MSS. then in 


existence compared with the deluge of 


books since the era of the press. 
The following exquisite thought, con- 
tained in one of the sonnets of Petrarch, 


“ Trefiro torna; é 'l bel tempo ramena: 
E i fiori, e 'l herbe sua dolce familigia. 





has been more frequently incorporated, 
or rather imitated, than any gem in the 
whole wealth of poetry. Milton who, 
so to speak, ransacked the three worlds 
for the materiel of his sublime effusions, 
s0 closely resembles the Italian muse, 
that it is difficult to reconcile the co- 
incidence upon any other supposition 
than that even he borrowed. ‘The 
couplet referred to in ailusion to his 
loss of sight, occurs, it will be remem- 
bered, in his great epic,— 

* Seasons return, but not to me return 

Day, or the sweet approach of eve or 
morn. 

He also closely copies Ariosto, in his 
Vision of Paradise, and Astolpho’s 
Description of the Moon, when he 
mounts the clouds on the winged horse. 
Lord Lyttleton, Waller, Gray, Savage, 
and Kirke White, discover traces of the 
same thought, and some invest it in 
language remarkably analogous. Kirke 
White's lines are as follows: 

“Yon brook will glide as softly as before, 

Yon landscape smile—yon golden harvest 

erow 

Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will 

aioe 

When Henry’s name, alas, is heard no 

more 
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has been accused of 
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This ill-fated son of genius, however, 
was mistaken in his foreboding. Spen- 
ser has also been charged as a close 
copyist of both Tasso and Ariosto. A 
similar illustration might also be given, 
showing the double plagiarism upon a 
fine passage from Dante, which was 
first rendered into our vernacular with- 
out acknowledgement by Merivale, and 
afterwards closely copied by Byron. 
But we must narrow our limits, or we 
shall have to invoke among the culprits 
a host of such other names as Ford, 
Decker, Marlow, and Shirley, with our 
several specifications against them. 

Homer, * Dante, Rabelais, and Shak- 
speare, Chateaubriand styles the great 
universal individualities and great pa- 
rent geniuses, who appear to have 
borne and suckled all others. The 
first fertilized antiquity ; A°schylus, Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles, Horace, Aristo- 
phanes, and Virgil were his sons. 
Dante in like manner was the father of 
modern Italy, from Petrarch to Tasso. 
Rabelais created the literature of 
France; Montaigne, LaF ontaine, Mo- 
liere, descend from him; while England 
owes all to Shakspeare. People often 
deny the authority of these supreme 
masters—they rebel against them, pro- 
claim their defects, but with as much 
propriety as one might enumerate the 
spots on the sun's disc; they even ac- 
cuse them of tediousness, and some- 
times absurdity, while in the very act 
of robbing them and decking them- 
selves in their spoils. 

Instances of literary larceny we find 
recorded almost coeval with the era of 
printing, under the various forms of 
frequent falsification, pirating, and for- 
geries; these subsequently led to the 
enactment of a species of copyright 
licenses, or privileges to the author or 
publisher of a book. Notwithstanding 
which, however, many spurious edi- 
tions of works were clandestinely re- 
printed, to the detriment of their right- 
fulowners. One ingenious feature of 
fraud practised by some of the early 
piratical printers, was that of counter- 
feiting the quaint devices or peculiar 
insignia adopted by publishers of the 
olden time; some ludicrous cases of 
imitation were perpetrated upon some 
of the popular productions of the cele- 
brated Aldine press, which, from their 


* Homer's Gardens of Alcinous in the Odyssey, and the Elysium of the /neiad, were perhaps taken 


from the Mosaic account of Eden, 
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clumsy execution, were readily detect- 
ed. One of these is noticed in the pre- 
face to an Aldine edition of Livy, 
printed in 1518 

The Anchor and Dolphin of Aldus, 
of Venice, from the deserved reputa- 
tion of this renowned and learned 
printer, Was more copied than any 


other of the distinguishing marks of 


their time, by his Italian cotempora- 
ries ; but by their forgeries the printers 
of Lyons rendered themselves most 
notorious. The classical origin of this 
still favorite typographical insignia is 
well known—it was borrowed from a 
medal of the Emperor Titus; and the 
hieroglyphic supposed to correspond 
with that adage, is said to have been 
the faverite motto of Augustus. 
Pickering, the eminent London pub- 
lisher, it will be remembered, adopts 


the Aldine anchor on the title-pages of 


his beautiful editions of the English 


C'assics. Much might be written on 
the various ornamental devices, rebuses, 


and characteristic mottoes of the early 
English printers; yet it would be in- 
appropriate to dwell longer on that sub- 
jec® in this place. One of the most 
audacious literary furgeries ever impos- 
ed upon the credulity of unsuspecting 
mortals in early times, was that perpe- 
trated by a Dominican monk, named An- 
niusof V itorbo, attached tothe Papal See 
during the Pontificate of Alexander VI. 
He wrote seventeen folio volumes, en- 
titled Liber Idem, purporting to be the 
veritable productions of Sanchoni- 
atho, Manetho, Berosus, the Jost works 
of Xenophon, Philo, Fabius, Victor, 
&c. The learned, however, soon dis- 
covered the imposture, for he had no 
manuscripts to produce in his defence. 
He died in 1502; but he acquired, and 


still retains, the unenviable reputation of 


being the most conspicuous of early 
literary impostors. 

Varillas, the French historian, en- 
joyed for a long period a good reputa- 
tion as a veracious chronicler of events, 
till at length the critics ef other coun- 
tries exploded the secret of his unde- 
served honors. His 
sincerity went for little, when it was 
once discovered that his historic anec- 
dotes derived their existence solely from 
the wonder-loving and inventive brain 
of the writer,—his affected citations of 
titles, letters, me moirs and relations, 
being all imaginary! Having perused 
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most of the historical books of his day, 
he discovered a ready facility in im- 
parting fictions as facts, while he quoted 
his authorities with random reckless- 
ness. Another odd genius amused 
himself, while confined to his room by 
protracted indisposition, with inflicting 
on the reading community of his da 
his ‘ Voyag r¢ Round the World,” when 
his phy sical disability scarcely pe rmitted 
him to describe the circuit of his own 
dormitory. His name may be recol- 
lected by some — Gemelli Carreri, a 
Neapolitan. His work exhibits an air 
of great versimilitude, notwithstanding 
his descriptions of character and local 
scenery seem to bear the impress of re- 
ality. This species of cheat has not 
wanted imitators in after times; and, 
indeed, in our own day, as the scenic 
descriptions of many a popular author 
attest, who, to save the trouble of per- 
sonal exploration, allow a playful fancy 
to fill the sketch. We could mention, 
also, a well-known writer in our own 
country who has committed a some- 
what similar act, in his drafts upon an 
English traveller who visited America 
soon after the peace, instead of allow- 
ing the great natural beauties of our 
now existing forests and farms to speak 
for themselves. 

Du Halde compiled his account of 
China from the writings of some of the 
missionaries ; for although he affects to 
be wonderfully familiar with Chinese 


scenery, he Is known never to have 
travelled ten leagues from the French 
capital in his lifetime. Many othet 


names might also be cited of a similar 
class ; but it is needless to extend the 
list : let one other suffice. We refer 
to Joseph Vella, a Sicilian adventurer, 
who, in 1794, pretended he had 
covered seventeen of the lost books of 
Livy, in Arabic, having, as he said, pro- 
cured them from a Frenchman, who 
purloined the works from a niche in 
the mosque of St. Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople. ‘The story was plausible enough, 
since many of ‘the classics had descend- 
ed through the Arabians. They were 
subsequently published in Italy, in four 
volumes, 4to. It is true, he exhibited 
certain MSS. which he had himself 
fabricated, being, in fact, but interpola- 
tions from Florus. He displayed con- 
adroitness, however, 


dis- 


siderable dis- 
figuring the whole— altering 


page, and by interspersing numberless 


page after 


23 
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dots, and other unintelligible marks and 
It was not long, in spite of 
his strenuous efforts at concealment, 
before his cheat was found out, al- 
though not till most of the literati of 
his day had become his dupes. On 
examining his MSS. they were found 
to consist of nothing but a history of 
Mahomet, instead of, as had been pre- 
tended, the lost works of Livy, and an 
early authentic history of Sicily, in the 
Arabic period, comprehending about 
two centuries—ages of which their own 
historians were entirely ignorant. Vel- 
la lost an eye in his laborious trifling ; 
and although his loss was temporarily 
soothed by a pension from the Neapol- 
itan king, and various honors and digni- 
ties, including a professorship at Pa- 
lermo, yet, When his ** sweetness” be- 
came thus ultimately overtasked, he 
was doomed to fifteen years’ incarcer- 
ation. 

The next case we shal! refer to is 
that of Psalmanazar, a man of consid- 
erable learning and singular ingenu- 
ity, who, in his time, acquired much 
notoriety. He was one of the writers 
employed in compiling a work on Uni- 
versal History, a task which he exe- 
cuted with much skill and fidelity.— 
Originally a wandering adventurer from 
his home and country, and while under 
the pressure of poverty, having enlisted 
in the army, he first attracted the no- 
tice of a Col. Lauder, in the garrison of 
SInys, where he artfully circulated a 
report that he was a native of the island 
of Formosa, fromgwhich place he was 
expelled by the hostility of the Japan- 
ese on account of his religious faith, 
having been previously proselytised to 
Christianity from Paganism, by the 
Jesuits. ‘The plausibility of his story 
induced the colonel to his 
cause, and he subsequently was con- 
veyed to England, where he was intro- 
duced to the Bishop of London, who 
listened to his account with pity and 
implicit faith, became his patron, and 
generously contributed towards his sup- 
port. His artful contrivance of pro- 
ducing and speaking a language with its 
alphabet and grammar purely of his own 


dashes. 


espouse 


invention, no less than his singular pro- 
pensity for eating raw meat, roots and 
herbs, soon rendered him an object of 
curious speculation and public notoriety. 
The keen-eyed scepticism of some of 
the more discerning, however, viewed 
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his pretensions with suspicion : and yet, 
could he have silenced the secret accu- 
sations of his own conscience, the most 
sanguine wishes of the impostor might 
possibly yet have been successful. He 
wrote, in Latin, an interesting descrip- 
tion of the island from which he pro- 
fessed to have been expatriated on ac- 
count of his newly-espoused religion, 
which was received by the public with 
favor; a translation was speedily ef- 
fected, and read with avidity, which 
was referred to as authority by Buffon 
and others, while his characteristic 
self-complacency and adroitness in 
warding off every avenue to detection, 
seemed to have completely established 
his claim to public confidence. His 
powers of memory were so tenaciously 
correct, from the exercise of habit in ver- 
bal arrangement, that on being desired 
to translate a long list of English words 
into the Formosan languaye, which 
were marked down without his know- 
ledge, his credit was considerably cor- 
roborated by his correctly affixing the 
same terms to the same words, on the 
question being repeated three, six, and 
even twelve months afterwards. He 
at length found a warm advocate in 
the Bishop of Oxford, who procured 
for him apartments in one of the Uni- 
versities, for the further prosecution of 
his studies. To impress his new neigh- 
bors at this place with the idea of his 
intense and indefatigable application, it 
was his custom to keep lighted candles 
in his room during the night, and to 
sleep in an easy-chair, to prevent the 
impression that so extraordinary a ge- 
nius indulged in so unphilosophical a 
relaxation as that of reposing on a bed. 
His next step was to return to London 
and publish a version of the Church 
Catechisin in his pretended vernacular, 
which, having passed under the close 
scrutiny and supervision of the learned, 
wus pronounced a real language, and 
no counterfeit. He had now attained 
the acmé of his fame; but no sooner 
had reached it, than the tide of his 
popularity began to wane; for sus- 
picion had already begun to be excit- 
ed by sundry contradictions which 
were betrayed in his narrative, and 
other seeming absurdities, which pre- 
sently caused his benefactors to abate 
their ardor, and ultimately to withdraw 
altogether their support. At length 
the reaction in the public mind became 
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so strong, that it speedily grew into the 
most violent expressions of malignity 
and irritated resentment against him ; 
and as his means of subsistence became 
consequently precarious, he would have 
become again the victim of abject dis- 
tress, had it not been for the admitted 
abilities he possessed, which induced 
the booksellers to engage his services 
upon the work already referred to— 
the laborious task of compiling a Uni- 
versal History. His real name and 
place of birth were never revealed— 
these he studiously concealed on ac- 
count of his disgrace. He was sup- 


posed to have been from the south of 


France ; and although he never pub- 
licly avowed his fraud, yet he is said 
to have confessed it to confidential 
friends, with tears and unfeigned re- 
pentance ; and, but for such acknow- 
ledgment on his part, his ingeniously 
fabricated illusions of an unknown peo- 
ple and their language, might have, to 
this day, been classed with the myste- 
ries of mesmerism, and other subtle 
sophisms, which perplex the sagacious 
and amuse the vulgar. This extraor- 
dinary individual died in 1763. 

D' Israeli, as might be anticipated, 
has been the most industrious collator 
of cases of lierary fraud, of any writer 
we possess ; and we need scarcely add, 
that we shall refer freely to him as an 
authority. He relates, among many 
others, the following curious instance 
of literary forgery, practised on Capt. 
Wilford bya learned Hindoo, who, to 
ingratiate himself and his studies with 
the too zealous and pious European, 
contrived, among other attempts, to 
give the history of Noah and his three 
sons, in his ** Purana,” under the de- 
signation of Satyavrata. The captain 
having read the passage, transcribed it 
for Sir William Jones, who translated 
it as a curivus extract ; the whole was 
an interpolation, by the dexterous in- 
troduction of a forged sheet, discolored 
and prepared for the purpose of de- 
ception ; and which, having ser his 
design for the moment, was aftePwards 
withdrawn. As books in India are not 
bound, it is not difficult to introduce 
‘loose leaves.” ‘To confirm his various 
impositions, this learned forger had the 
patience to write two voluminous sec- 
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tions, in which he connected all the 
legends together in the style of the 
Puranas, consisting of 1,200 lines ! 
George Stevens, the annotator of 
Shakspeare, merits a passing tribute at 
our hands, for his numerous literary 
misdemeanors; he was a creature of 
such a propensity to commit forgeries 
and adulterations, that most such in- 
stances of his times, it has been assert- 
ed, nay, without much risk, may be 
attributed to him. He practised an 
amusing cheat upon the well-known 
antiquary Gough ; this was the famous 
tomb-stone on which was engraved the 
drinking-horn of Hardyknute, to indi- 
cate his last fatal carouse; for this 
royal Dane died in intoxication! ‘To 
prevent any doubt, the name in Saxon 
characters was sufficiently legible.— 
Steeped in pickle to hasten a preco- 
cious antiquity, it was then consigned 
to a corner in a broker's shop, where it 
was soon detected by the inquisitive 
gaze of Gough, who eagerly purchased 
the precios relic—who set to work 
preparing a learned dissertation, wor- 
thy of its reported value. The enthu- 
siastic antiquary never forgave this out- 
rage upon his credulity. The stone is 
still extant in the British Museum, a 
lasting warning to the Pickwickians of 
all time. But to avoid prolixity on a 
subject occupying so ample a space in 
bibhographical history, we shall have 
to pass over in silence many cases of 
literary imposition, which we might 
otherwise adduce. 

During the trgublous reign of 
Charles I., numerous political forgeries 
were perpetrated. The famous Exkon 
Basiliké has been ranked among the 
number, from the ambiguous claim of 
Gauden; and, as it appears from the 
note-book of Sir Nicholas Hyde, chief 
justice during the reign of that unfor- 
tunate prince, Sir Robert Cotton must 
not be denied his claim altogether to 
the honors of a literary filching, since 
there is mention made of a pardon he 
had obtained from King James, for em- 
bezzling the public records, &c.; and 
we read even of authors at the solemn 
hour of dissolution having been the 
prey of those whose moral obliquity 
did not prevent the lawless indulgence 
of the passion. 


(To be Continued.) 
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PAPERS OF AN OLD DARTMOOR PRISONER. 


Epitep sy Natuante, HawrTHorns, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


RELEASE, AND RETURN TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Tur night following the massacre, 
scarcely an inmate of Dartmoor turned 
into his hammock. We were going 
about from mess to mess, talking over 
the occurrences of the day; some la- 
menting the death of a dear friend; 
some relating their own hair-breadth 
escapes 5 some giving an account of the 
whole transaction with a wonderful 
minuteness, considering that they had 
been all the time snugly ensconced in 
some nook of the prison, where they 
were equally out of all sight of the 
movements and of harm’s-way; but 
all vowing vengeance in the most dead- 
ly terms on the author of the catastro- 
phe. Our men swore terribly in Dart- 
moor that night. 

The doors were not opened at the 
usual hour the next morning: neither 
bread nor beef were distributed; the 
coffee-makers could not go out to pre- 
pare their coffee, the plumgudgeon man 
to fry his little cakes of potatoes and 
fish, nor the shop-keeper to obtain his 
morning supply of hot rolls: but we 
heeded not the calls of appetite, so in- 
tense and vehement were our feelings 
of indignation and revenge; at last, 
about 9 o'clock, the doors were opened, 
and our provisions distributed. In the 
course of the forenoon Captain Short- 
land was seen in the market-square, 
and the most horrid imprecations were 
discharged at him by very many of the 
prisoners. He consulted his own safe- 
ty by retiring to his office, and he was 
never again seen within the walls of the 
depot while I remained there. Short- 
ly after the doors of the prison had 
been opened, the colonel of the regi- 
ment on guard appeared in front of the 
iron gate and addressed the prisoners ; 
he deplored, with apparent sincerity, 
the melancholy occurrences of yester- 
day, stated that he was absent from the 
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depot at the time, or the affair would not 
have happened, and advised us to remain 
quiet, and there would be an investi- 
gation of Captain Shortland’s conduct. 
In the course of the forenoon Major- 
General Brown came up from Ply- 
mouth, and made inquiries of many of 
the prisoners in relation to the trans- 
action. The general’s manner was 
conciliatory, and he expressed much 
sorrow for the event. In the afternoon, 
Rear-Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, 
Captain Schomberg, R. N., and several 
other officers, arrived from Plymouth, 
deputed by the commanding naval offi- 
cer on that station to inquire into the 
affair. 

At about 2 o'clock, P. M., they ap- 
peared on the platforin, in front of the 
yards, and the crier went through the 
several prisons, notifying the prisoners 
to assemble near the gates of the mar- 
ket-square. Admiral Rowley, after a 
few remarks, expressing his condolence, 
&c., but which were made ina very 
cold and supercilious manner, inquired 
‘‘if there was any cause of complaint 
among the prisoners, independent of 
the proceedings of last evening?” I 
give the very words of the admiral, as 
I recorded them not an hour after the 
interview, and the substance of the 
answers made to him. I was very 
near the spokesman of the prisoners, 
and heard every word of the conversa- 
tion, and I am sure that I recorded it 
truly. In comparing this account with 
that given by the admiral himself, and 
which was promulgated among other 
documents at the time, it will be seen 
how basely he falsified the answers in 
his official report. In reply to this ques- 
tion of the admiral, it was answered 
on the part of the prisoners, that many 
petty vexations had occurred from time 
to time, which had all been redressed ; 
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and that there mow existed no cause of 


complaint among us, except the pro- 
ceedings of last evening, and our pro- 
tracted confinement since the two na- 
tions were no longer at war. Admiral 
Rowley observed, ‘‘an investigation 
will speedily take place, to ascertain 


the cause of the unfortunate event of 


yesterday ; and [ can assure you, that 
your confinement since the peace 
ought not to be attributed to the British 
government, as every thing has been 
done that was possible on their part to 
accelerate your departure.” Our 
spokesman, in reply, stated to him that 
an impression generally prevailed with 
us, that Mr. Beasely had been grossly 
negligent respecting us, and that we 
attributed no blame to the British 
government for coufinement since the 
peace. Captain Schomberg then took 
up the conversation and said, * that al- 
though fhe was not authorized to inquire 
Tt sper ting the event of ye ste rday, still he 
would ask, why was the hole made in 
the wall?” He was told, that a num- 
ber were playing ball in the yard, and 
struck the ball over the wall, and re- 
peatedly called to the sentry in the 
barrack-yard to heave it over, without 
effect. They then made the hole to 
get through and get the ball, and cer- 
tainly not with any intention to escape ; 
that the wall was very weak and inse- 
cure, and might at any time be exsily 
demolished by the prisoners, with no 
other instruments than such as were at 
theircommand atalltimes; that the hole 
was no outlet from the depot, and that a 
single soldier might have easily destroy- 
edany one whoattempted to getthrough 
it. After a few more observations on 
their part, having no connexion whatever 
with the events of yesterday, they de- 
parted. This was the whole of the 
investigation made by Admiral Rowley; 
and I have preferred to give it to the 
reader in the very words I recorded 
it in my journal, that they may com- 
pare it with the official accounts of these 
gentlemen. On tae 8th, a coroner's 
jury came up to the depot ; where they 
were collected from, I know not; they 
summoned the oflicers of the garrison 
and of the depot, and examined them. 
i am not certain whether they ex- 
amined any of the prisoners, but my 
impression is that they did not. They 
continued in session on the 9th and 
10th, and late that day they rendered 
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a verdict, as we expected they would, 
of * justifiable homicide.” 

On the llth, the Somerset militia, 
(the actors in the tragedy,) were re- 
moved from the depot, carrying with 
them the curses of the prisoners. M 
readers will understand, that the En- 
glish militia presented a very different 
appearance from the same denomina- 
tion of American soldiers. They were 
uniformed and disciplined the same as 
the regular soldiers, and were liable to 
be employed in any part of the king- 
dom and in Ireland; and I believe that 
in the latter part of the Continental 
War, they were sent to the Continent. 
Their place was supplied here by the 
12th Regiment of Royal Infantry. 

On the 14th, we received the grati- 
fying intelligence, by a letter from Mr. 
Beusely, that he had engaged eight 
large cartels, some of which had sailed 
from Plymouth, and that he should 
engage enough in addition to carry us 
all to the United States. We were 
now all elated with the prospect of our 


speedy liberation, and all causes of 


vexation and animosity were for a time 
forgotten; even the massacre, which 
had at first so deeply affected us, was 
lost sight of, in the joyful prospect of 
release from a confinement which had 
become so insufferably tedious. Be- 
fore we knew of the treaty of Ghent, 


and supposed that the war would be of 


long duration, and that there would be 
no exchange of prisoners, we conformed 
to our situation with tolerable compo- 
sure; but when we were in expectation 
of a release, every hour seemed to be 
a day, and every day a year. 

At length on the 20th, the first draft, 
consisting of two hundred and _ forty 
men, leftthe depot. They were « alled 
out from the prison list, beginning at 
number one and continuing on. They 
were called out by the clerk, and on 
market-yard, they 
were made to deposite their hammock, 
blanket and other things belonging to 
the British government, and which they 
had received on their arrival at Dart- 
On gaining the market-yard, 
they seemed more like a set of wild 
Indians than of eivilized beings: they 
danced and shouted, and yelled and 
capered about like mad men. At last, 
having formed into something like a 
procession, they displayed a banner, 
which they had prepared for the occa- 


passing into the 


moor. 
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sion, and giving several rounds of hear- 
ty cheers, they left the depot; and on 
passing the captain's office they utter- 
ed most hearty imprecations on its 
tenant. Onthe 25th,420 men went 
away, and on the following day, 350. 
Our little mess-mate had been for 
some time very busy in corresponding 
with some persons in Liverpool and 
London. His every movement seemed 
charged with something of importance. 
He neglected the provision store-houses 


and the cook-house, and busied himself 


in overhauling the contents of his trunk; 
took out and aired two or three of the 
four dozen linen shirts of which he 
used to boast, being the whole number 
that I ever saw, although I often peered 
curiously into the trunk to see them; 
brushed up one of the many best coats, 
which existed either in reality or 
imagination; blacked up his best pair 
of shoes, and shaved off the redundancy 
of his beard, mustaches and whiskers, 
which bad accumulated to an unseem- 
ly length by a seven months’ residence 
in the depot. AJl these movements 
were mysterious; they were pregnant 
with an unusual import; they denoted 
something of importance; in short, they 
were, as our mess-mate, the mathema- 
tician said, **ominous.”’ On the 24th, 
the mist which had enveloped his 
movements began to clear away, for 
in the morning the captain received a 
letter from Liverpool, covering a draft 
for ten pounds; and in the afternoon 
another from London, containing an 
order for his release. He cashed his 
dratt with one of the clerks of the de- 
pot, and in the evening he gave a jollifi- 
cation to the mess and a tew friends. 
Itdid not equal our Christmas supper 
in sumptuousness, nor did the captain 
on this occasion pay such fervent devo- 
tions to the beer-pot, as he did then; 
the certainty of his release on the mor- 
row, seemed to have renewed his dig- 
nity, and in a measure overcome his 
crapulous propensity. I will here re- 
late an anecdote of our Christmas sup- 
per. which 1 omitted in its place, and 
which, at the time, and for some time 
after, afforded us much amusement. 
One of our guests was a man who had 
for many years been a ship-master, 
and had in the course of his voyages 
become familiar with many countries. 
After the meats and other edibles 
were removed, and while the beer-can 
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was passing with the rapidity I have 
noted, our guest was called upon for a 
toast. He was, in sailor parlance, 
‘three sheets in the wind, and the 
fourth shivering,” and with much 
maudlin gravity, he commenced, “ Gen- 
tlemen, | wish to propose to you asa 
sentiment, the health of a lady, young, 
wealthy, beautiful and accomplished ; 
a bright particular star, which seldom 
gleams across the dark path of a sailor's 
life, to lighten up and cheer the other- 
wise gloomy track of his stormy and 
troubled existence. The remembrance 
of her kind and generous affection to 
me, of the mutual vows of love and 
fidelity which we have plighted to each 
other, and which I yet mean to fulfil, 
have been my solace under all the 
cheerlessness and privations of my 
prison life. Gentlemen, she is dear to 
me here, (laying his hand on his heart,) 
and I hope you will all do me the favor 
to drink her healthina bumper. Gen- 
tlemen, here's to Sally Orr.” “Sally 
Orr,” we all repeated, and gave three 
cheers to her health. After the cheer- 
ing had subsided, our little captain, 
who had, at the sound of the name, 
been casting at us some knowing winks 
from one corner of his eyes, said, 
* Sally Orr, D——y, does’nt she live 
near Limekiln dock, in Belfast?” 
“ Yes,” replied D y, with much 
appearance of surprise: “do you know 
her?” “Know her, to be sure I do, 
and know her well, too; why, she didall 
my washing when I was in Belfast.” 
** Blood and thunder,” roared out D—y, 
“SallyOrr a washerwoman! you lie, you 
little swarthy scoundrel ;”’ and suiting 
the action to the words, he floored the 
captain directly. All was in confa- 
sion for a moment; but the captain 
picked himself up, and said that he 
might be mistaken in the name, which 
D——y accepted as an apology, and 
harmony was restored to our party. 
On the morning of the 25th, the cap- 
tain departed: he was in high spirits, 
bade us all a hearty farewell, adding 
a few words to each by way. of en- 
couragement. I accompanied him to 
the outer gate, for since the massacre 
we had not been so much restricted as 
before, parted from him with another 
hearty squeeze of the hand, and took 
then what I thought to be a last look, 
of one who for fifteen months had been 
my mess-mate. The thought was over- 
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powering—I wept, I will not pretend 
to deny it, for to me he had been al- 
ways very kind and affectionate, and I 
felt that to him I owed nearly all of the 
few comforts which had solaced my 
life in prison; and as | looked down 


the long vista, toward the village of 


Princeton, to which he was wending 
his way, I felt deeply, with all his pe- 
culiarities, and failings and faults, 1, at 
least, could have better spared a better 
man. Our mess was now reduced to 
four, and our neighborhood was thinned 
off by the detachments which had gone 
off. We passed a week gloomily 
enough; for the release seemed to have 
stopped for a time, and we did not hear 
of any more cartels at Plymouth; and 
my own prospect of release was far 
enough distant, as there were over two 
thousand to go before it came to my 
turn. 

May1st.—The orders had been given 
Jast night for a craft to leave this morn- 
ing, and as soon as breakfast was over 
they marched off. About 9 o’clock, as 
I was sauntering in the market-yard, 
almost the only individual who was 
there, (it being a rainy morning,) | 
heard my name proclaimed by the 
crier, with orders to walk up to the 
captain’s office. [ lost not a moment 
in obeying the summons, and there I 
had the interview with Captain Short- 
land which I have before related. |] 
was there told, that I must leave 
the depot immediately, and proceed to 
Plymouth, and report myself to Mr. 
Nathaniel Ingraham, the cartel agent. 
I was, as the sailors say, “ hove all 
aback”? with the order; I knew not 
how to believe it to be real; I almost 
doubted whether it was not a dream, 
‘till I remembered the parting words 
of the little captain, “cheer up, my 
boy, I’ll get you out pretty soon.” | 
had almost forgotten them, as I looked 
upon them then as without any other 
meaning than a kind effort to cheer my 
evident despondency. I returned to 
my mess, and communicated the news 
to my mess-mate of gambling memory. 
The poor fellow wished me joy, with 
tears in his eyes; I knew he was re- 
flecting on his own fortune, for we had 
been captured together, and his number 
was two or three before mine on the 
list. We had been mess-mates to- 
gether eighteen months, and not an 
angry word had ever passed between 
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us, nor an unkind feeling indulged. My 
lazy mess-mate was in his hammock, 
sound asleep; and I thought it a pity to 
wake him, as he indulged in its fullest 
significance the sentiment of honest 
Sancho, “blessings on that man who 
first invented sleep.” The mathema- 
tician was on his roost, and I did not 
interrupt his studies, for my feelings 
towards him were pretty much like the 


love of Master Abraham Slender for 
Mistress Anne Page: “there was no 
great love at the beginning, and it 


pleased heaven to decrease it on better 
acquaintance —with more familiarity 
grew more contempt.” How to get 
my “duds” away was now the ques- 
tion; for the prisoners had resolved 
some time before to hinder any one 
from going away before his turn, unless 
he bought the right of another. Luck- 
ily for me, the rain kept the prisoners 
in, and there was scarcely a solitary 
individual in the yard. I gave out, that 
as our mess was so much broken up, I 
was going to join one in No. 1, for the 
passage to No. 1 would lead me by the 
gate of the market-square. My mess- 
mate and myself took my little ward- 
robe and my dead mess-mate’s trunk, 
and passed on, telling this story to all 
we met. It seemed to me that some 
of them eyed us with much suspicion, 
but we got along unmolested to the 
gate. When there, I slipped through, 
shook hands with my companion, and 
rather flew than walked to the office to 
get my passport. How to get to Ply- 
mouth it was difficult for me to think, 
for it was raining violently; the road 
was fifteen or sixteen miles, and my 
own bag and the dead man’s trunk 
were more than I could lug, for T was 
then in strength a mere child. No one 
would recognise in the writer of this 
narrative, now a robust man, of round, 
aldermanie proportions, the poor, feeble, 
emaciated youth who was that day re- 
leased from prison, and weighing, by 
the scales at Plymouth, just ninety- 
four pounds. I found a kind soldier 
who was not on duty, and who pitied 
me. He was an Irishman, and the 
Irish are always kind, God bless them 
for it. He slung my bag across his 
shoulder, took my trunk in his hand, 
and carried them for me to Princeton. 
I meant to leave them there to the 
chance of their ever overtaking me, 
and to trudge on, on foot, to Plymouth. 
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I offered the soldier a few pennies, but 
he refused them. I thought the offer 
was not sufficient to satisfy him, and I 
pulled out a three shilling token; but 
he rejected it, with a waive of bis 
hand, and the salutation, ** No, no, my 
boy, you'll have need enough of it yet. 
God bless you, and send you safe to 
your own country.” This little act of 
kindness of the poor Irish soldier af- 
fected me deeply. This is a good 
world after all, people may say what 
they will about it; and during my cap- 
tivity and since, I have met with more, 
much more kindness than unkindness. 
I have had it in my power since, (I 
thank God for it.) to render some little 
service to my poor brethren of God's 
great family of man, and whether the 
recipients of kindness are grateful or 
not, the bestower feels better. 

At Princeton I found a wagon, which 
had been up to the depot with shoes, 
and was returning’to Plymouth. | 
struck up a bargain with the wagoner, 
and now my token came in play. I 
looked back on the walls of the prison, 
and while | felt thankful for my own 
deliverance, I felt something like a 
sensation of pain at leaving those with 
whom I had been so long associated. 

The wagoner was a west country 
boor, who had little sympathy with me 
or my feelings. I tried to enter into 
conversation with him, but I could get 
nothing beyond a monosyliable in reply, 
so I soon gave over the attempt. I[ was 
thus left to my own reflections; and 
now my feelings, which had been so 
highly wrought upon before, experi- 
enced a corresponding depression. I 
was returning to my native country. and 
what a prospect was before me! 1 had 
no trade, no knowledge of business; I 
had been a few years ina store, but 
my master’s business fell off by reason 
of the war, and he felt himself obliged 
to dismiss me, when I had just begun 
to get a little insight into it. This was 
three years before, and the little know- 
ledge I had acquired was long since 
forgotten. I was verging on to manhood, 
and my physical frame was not ade- 
quate to labor, nor to the duties of a 
sailor’s life before the mast. My pa- 
rents were in humble life; [ had left 
home because I would not be a burden 
to them; I could not bear to eat the 
bread of idleness, depriving those who 
were of the feebler sex, and younger 
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than I, of any portion of their scanty 
morsel. I had not, that I knew of, a 
single friend in the wide world who 
had the ability to assist me. I was re- 
turning, feeble and penniless, and for 
awhile [ almost wished myself in 
Dartmoor again, to stave off, for a few 
months longer, that future which I 
dreaded to encounter. Thanks to a 
merciful Providence, these gloomy an- 
ticipations were never realized. Where 
I expected only briars, flowers have 
sprung up in life’s pathway. The sea 
of life has been with me, for the most 
part, smooth, and the gales, with the 
exception of an occasional head-flaw, 
prosperous. 

And now when I reflect on my so- 
journ in Dartmoor, I do not think that 
it was wholly profitless. I saw haman 
nature there—much of it, to be sure, 
in its worst aspect; but I required a 
knowledge of men and a confidence in 
my own resources, which | should pro- 
bibly have failed to do under a less 
severe training. 

On my arrival at Plymouth, I was 
ordered by Mr. Ingraham to go on board 
the cartel-ship ; and, on mounting her 
deck, the secret of my unexpected re- 
lease was explained, for 1 found my 
kind little mess-mate on board as agent. 
How, or by what means, he had con- 
trived to obtain the office, | know not: 
but he had managed so as to get it, 
and he had managed to get me out of 
prison to do the duty for him, for he 
had a Mirabeau’s faculty of setting 
others to work for him. I do not men- 
tion this to his disparagement, for I 
believe, that if he could have had no 
use for me, he had still kindness 
enough to have procured my release if 
possible. Under his auspices I was 
installed into the cabin mess, consisting 
of five paroled prisoners from Ashbur- 
ton, and of six masters and officers from 
Dartmoor. We had on board, in all, 
329 quondam prisoners. 

The Ariel was an old ship, (the eap- 
tain said she was 50,) badly found in 
sails and rigging, and with a very feeble 
and inefficient crew; but the owners 
probably relied on the assistance of the 
Americans to get her along. When 
Wwe got out to sea, she was found to leak 
badly, and her own crew would never 
have been able to keep her free and do 
the ship’s duty. The captain (Falvey) 
was, I should think, some fifteen years 
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older than his ship; a worthy man, but 
too old for the duty required of him. 
He was an Irishman, dressed with all 
the neatness and precision of a Quaker, 
and he uniformly wore a coat of a bright 
green color. The mate (Mattson) was 
a Swede, a clever fellow, and every 
inch a sailor, and was, I believe, the 
only one of the ship’s company who 
was adequate to his station. My little 
captain, in his capacity as agent, had 
charge of all the stores and provisions 
that were on board for the subsistence 
of the Americans, and the quantity to 
be distributed to each was prescribed 
by regulation, and was the same as al- 
lowed on board of our national vessels. 
It was my duty, each day, to see to the 
distribution of the provisions, and to 
keep an account of them. In cutting 
up and serving out | had two men to 
assist me. With the exception of the 
eleven in the cabin, al] the Americans 
lodged in the main bold: the crew of 
the ship in the forecastle. 

We put to sea on the 3d, and had a 
tolerable fair time of it for three or four 
days, when we encountered a storm, 
which severely tried the mettle of our 
crazy old ship, and carried away her 
topmasts. With the assistance of the 
Americans, when the gale abated, she 
was soon put to rights. The gale, how- 
ever, increased our leak, and it was 
Jucky for us that after this we had fair 
weather. 

Atter awhile the agent began to be 
unpopular. He had been * hail fellow, 
well met” with every one in Dartmoor, 
but he began to put on “quarter-deck 
airs,”’ and these, his old associates could 


j 


It was, besides, sus- 


not away with. 

pected that he was partial to the cabin 
mess, and it was rumored that sundry 
bottles of good wine, and some porter, 
which had been laid in as_ hospital- 
stores, had been made free with in the 
cabin. There was too much truth in 
this, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the surgeon,a worthy young English- 
man, an assistant-surgeon in the royal 
navy, and yclept Lichmore Hathaway. 
I toresaw the brewing storm, and 
warned him of it; but the captain was 
a child of destiny, and did not heed the 
warning. At last, one day, it was dis- 
covered that part of the contents of a 
cask of oatmeal had been abstracted, 
and no **burgoo”’ had been served to 
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the messes. The match was now put 
to the train, and the explosion followed, 
A meeting was called, forward of the 
mainmast; the case was stated to them; 
speeches were made ; and finally, a re- 
solution was unanimously passed, re- 
quiring the captain to abdicate. This 
he refused to do, stating, that the pro- 
visions were put under his charge by 
Mr. Ingraham, and that he was aec- 
countable to our government for their 
proper disposal. Things seemed now 
to be taking an angry turn, when the 
matter was compromised by an agree- 
ment, that the captain should remain 
nominally as agent, but that the distri- 
bution of the provisions should be under 
my charge, and that the men in the 
hold should choose a committee of three 
of their number to see fair play. Tran- 
quillity was restored, and the committee 
was chosen. 

[ got along now very well in distri- 
buting the provisions; there was no 
complaining, except from an old Con- 
necticut captain of three score years, 
who had become querulous from age 
and infirmities. He fancied that his 
own and some other messes were not 
dealt justly with, in the distribution of 
the fat pieces of beef, and he endeavored 
to stirthem up toa “sudden flood of 
mutiny.”” Ido not know but that he 
would have succeeded, had not the 
triumvirs stood by me, of them 
primest 


and one 
was, next to “big Dick.’’ the 
boxer of Dartmoor. 

We had the small-pox on board, 
having brought the infection from the 
depot; three or four were sick, but re- 
covered: but the last one who took it, 
notwithstanding the most assiduous at- 
tentions of our surgeon, died. | know 
not his name nor his history ; for he 
was delirious when I first visited him 
in company with the surgeon, and he 
seemed to be a lonely and neglected 
one, None came near him, either from 
dread of the infection, or from 
circumstances in his character and life, 
an old weather-beaten 


some 


but us two, and 
and one-eyed sailor of three-score years 
of age; he waited upon him with the 
affection of a father, and handled him 
as tenderly as he would a child. I was 
with him when he died, a mild after- 
noon, in the early days of June; the 
sun, which was fast sinking into its bed 
in the far-off ocean horizon, threw a 
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few faint, slanting beams down the 
small aperture of * the sick-bag.” His 


last words were afew snatches of 
simple hymns, which he had probably 
learned in his childhood; and with his 
last expiring breath, the murmur was, 
scarcely audible, “my mother” —so 
indelible are the impressions of our 
childhood. This man was far from the 
scenes of his infant days; his life had 
been one of wandering and suffering, 
probably of guilt; he had not for many 
years been within his native land , (for 
I understood that he was an impre ‘ssed 
man,) and yet, when the sands of life 
were almost run out, and reason had 
deserted him, his last words were the 
songs of his childhood ; his last thoughts 
were on the home of his infancy; the 
last image present to his mind, was 
the guardian of his hours of thought- 
lessness and innocence—his mother. 
We sewed him up in a tarred sheet, 
and at night, by the brilliant light of the 
full moon, which was careering high 
above us, but two or three to witness it, 
without a prayer, and without a tear 
shed to his memory, we launched his 
body over the side of the ship; and the 
parting waters received it, and he was 
borne down to his long resting-place, 
in the deep bottorn of the ocean caverns. 

We made but slow progress. Ourship 
was adull sailer; her sails were old, 
and would not hold the wind, and our 
rigging was rotten. The captain, timid- 
ly cautious by age, was part 
the ship, and he would not crack 
her, so we went plodding along with 
the speed of a sand barge. 

We were bound to Norfolk, in Vir- 
ginia, where the captain expected to 
get a freight for E but on exa- 
mination it was found that all but twenty 
of the Americans belonged 
New-York. Most of them were nearly 
destitute of clothing—all of money, and 
they did not relish the idea of being 
landed so far from home. After con- 
sultation, it was determined that we 
should enter New- York; and adeputa- 
tion waited on the captain, and requested 
him to lay the ship's head that way. 
He refused, pleading his orders, the 
risk of Josing his insurance, &c. The 
men kept quiet fora little time, as they 
did not wish to annoy the good old 


on 


urope, 


gentleman unnecessarily; but some of 


them had watched the ship’s run from 
the beginning of the voyage, and they 
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knew where we were, and when was 
the proper time to act. 

We were drawing near the coast, 
and this day, the Ist of June, the depu- 
tation again went aft, and requested 
the captain to haul up north by west, 
and proceed to New-York. On his 
refusing, one of the deputies seized 
the wheel, and brought the ship up to 
the point. The others went into the 
cabin, and requested an American there 
(a New-York ship master) to take 
charge of the ship, and navigate her to 
New-York. This matter had been all 
arranged some time before, and was 
well understood by us in the cabin; but 
the captain, for form’s sake, refused; 
they urged and he refused ; they urged 
and urged again; finally they threatened 
to throw him out of the cabin windows 
unless he complied, when he proceeded 
on deck, took the speaking trumpet, 
and assumed command, 


“You all do know, that in the Lupercal 
We thrice presented him the kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse.” 


In the meanwhile the old captain 
was haranguing the men on what he 
termed their criminal and -mutinous 
conduct ; told them they were guilty of 
piracy, for which he should feel obliged 
to bring them to condign punishment in 
the United States. At this time they 
were al! assembled on the quarter-deck, 
and they treated the old gentleman as 
tenderly as possible. They told hith 
that he did but his duty, and they com- 


mended him for it, but that they all 
belonged to the middle and northern 
states, and had no means of getting 
home from Norfolk; that they had 


made up their minds and were willing 
to take the responsibility of their ac- 
tions; that they knew that he could not 
deviate from his orders, and this act 
of theirs freed hin from all responsi- 
bility ; they further told him that they 

respected his advanced age, and were 
grateful to him for his uniform courtesy 
to them, and advised him to go into his 
cabin, make the best of what he could not 
help, and amuse himself the best way he 
could. This advice the old gentleman 
complied with, and in a few hours was 
as tranquil as ever. They now went to 
work in good earnest, unbent the old sails 
and bent a new suit, which was below 
in the sail-room, overhauled the rigging, 
splicing and strengthening old ropes 
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here, and bending new ones there; and 
having got the dainty Ariel somewhat 
in flyimg order, they cracked on her. 
By night-fall the old ship seemed to 
have revewed her age again, and she 
bounded through the water ‘like a 
thing of life.” She seemed to answer 
the commands of her new masters, as 
if they possessed the magic of Prospero. 

We now walked over the waters 
merrily ; every thing went on prosper- 
ously and harmoniously, and in eight 
days we cast anchor in New-York, it 
being the 9th of June. 

The Americans immediately left the 
ship, each one scattering in such direc- 
tion as pleased him; and in an hour, 
Captain Falvey would have been puz- 
zled to find them, if he had persevered 
in his determination to punish them. 
My mess-mate was well acquainted in 
New-York; he went to a tip-top board- 
ing house, taking me with him, after we 
had performed thorough ablutions, and 
deposited our old clothes, charged with 
the filthy vermin of Dartmoor, in the 
bottom of the river. I remained here 
two or three days, and then left in a 
sloop bound for Providence. She had 
been taken up by the corporation of 
New-York, to convey to that port the 
released captives who belonged in the 
eastern states. 

I parted at New-York with my liitle 
mess-mate, and I never saw him again 
under circumstances that gave me any 
pleasure in the recognition. Once or 
twice I had the opportunity (which I 
hope I improved) of repaying him in 
some measure his many acts of kind- 
ness. He has gone home, but he has 
children and friends yet remaining, and 
I have purposely omitted his name and 
some facts, that they may not recog- 
nise in my description the faults and 
follies of their friend and father. Some 
few who knew me at Dartmoor, and 
they are but a few, (for to the mass I 
was wholly unknown,) will recognise 
in these pages the writer; they will 
also recognise my messmate ; and they 
will do me the justice to bear witness 
that, in the portraiture, I have softened 
down the faults, and thrown into promi- 
nence the good qualities of the object. 
We arrived at Providence after a run 
of 24 hours, and immediately took 
stage-coaches for Boston. We reached 
Boston about 10 o'clock at night, in.as 
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profuse a rain as the month of June 
ever produces. We went to a tavern, 
(I suppress the lacality,) but the bar- 
keeper refused to entertain us, and the 
master of the house had retired. We 
told him that we could pay for our en- 
tertainment ; it mattered not to him, 
we should not stay there; we requested 
leave to sleep in the barn, but he was 
inexorable, and trudge we must. [ 
must confess that our appearance was 
not very prepossessing, for we were 
prison-worn, travel-worn, and weather- 
worn. At last, one of my companions, 
then a sailor, now a retired ship-master, 
enjoyirg a well-earned competency, 
proposed to me to accompany him toa 
boarding-house in Ann-street, where 
he was acquainted, and he offered to 
be the pilot. I accepted the proposi- 
tion, and we started; we went up one 
street and down another, the rain falling 
in torrents, till at last he acknowledged 
that he had lost his reckoning. We 
saw no house open, and we might as 
well walkas stand still,so on we trudged, 
splashing the mud about us, abiding 
‘‘ the peltings of the pitiless storm,” till 
at last we came to a bridge ; we thought 
it was Charles river bridge, and we 
kept on, meaning to foot it to Salem, 
over the turnpike. On the middle of 
the bridge we were met by two watch- 
men; we told them our story, and they 
informed us that we were on the road 
to Cambridge, and they proposed to 
us to accompany them to the watch- 
house. This we declined, with thanks 
for their civility, and trudged on until 
nearly morning, when we came again 
to the inhospitable tavern, which we 
tound open, for after we had left it, the 
master was awakened by the noise of 
the altercation, and had come down, 
and given permission to our men to re- 
main in his bar-room. His beds he 
preserved intact to their pressure, for 
he was afraid of the vermin, and it was 
not an unwise precaution. sefore 
morning, one of the coachmen of the 
Salem line, who lodged in this house, 
came down below. Those of us who 
belonged to Salem and Beverly freight- 
ed his coach, and before it was still 
light, we were rattling over the turnpike 
road to Salem. When the sun was just 
rising, I hove in sight of the humble 
dwelling of my parents, to which, in 
all my wanderings, 
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“ Still had I turned with ceaseless pain, 
Au: dragged at each remove, a leugth’ning 
chain.” 


My mother was the only one up. 
They had heard nothing of me since 
the Doctor left us at Barbadoes, for the 
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letters which I had written home were 
never received. They knew that the 
prisoners had been concentrated at 
Dartmoor, but they were not aware of 
the certainty of my being among them 
—Let the meeting be conceived. 


REASONS WHY THE ASPECT OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND AND 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IS AND MUST BE FUN- 


DAMENTALLY DIFFERENT. 


In England every subject acknow- 
ledges a superior. In the United States 
no citizen admits that he has any.— 
The moment we examine the differen- 
tial scale of the two political systems, 
we perceive so little in common, that it 
is an impossibility that both can sail in 
the same ship, under the same com- 
mander, or with the same creed. But 
that is no reason why we should set 
hostile flags, arm ourselves for combat, 
and labor to run each other under wa- 
ter. It is just as well—nay, infinitely 


wiser and safer, to agree upon points of 


difference, than to limit our agreement 
to points of union. If I find any par- 
ticular in England essentially different 
in character and application from the 
same thing in the United States, as for 
example, an established church, my 
inquiry is not whether it be a good or 
a bad thing to have a church establish- 
ment, but whether it be suited to the 
habits, wants, and 
that country. If it be, it is a good 
thing for that people. So I think a 
foreigner travelling in the United States, 
when he meets, as he certainly will 
meet with, many particulars differing 
from those he left in his own country, 
and in reference to which, inconsistent 
with fitness and propriety, will do well 
to inquire whether such particulars are 
compatible with the circumstances in 
which the people of the United States 
are placed, and if so, it is enovgh. We 
are exposed to just reproach, not for 
having those particulars as they are, 
but for changing them for something 
that is not. 


circumstances of 


Although nations cannot and will not 
unite in one universal form of govern- 
ment, or in one universal mode of wor- 
ship, yet all may unite in universal 
benevolence ; in alleviating sorrow, and 
mitigating distress ; in bearing one ano- 
ther’s burthens, and so fulfilling the 
law of Christ. If we cast an eye upon 
the structure of the general and state 
governments of the United States, we 
shall recognise so complete and com- 
prehensive a monopoly of political 
power in the hands of the people; so 
unlimited a toleration of, and equal pro- 
tection of religion; so few galling and 
oppressive restraints of any kind; so 
perfect an abolition of hereditary rank ; 
so unquenchable an equality of all clas- 
ses, and so great a jealousy of the ac- 
cumulation of any unusual share of 
wealth, or popularity, or distinction, in 
the person of any individual, that we 
shall have little difficulty in coming to 
the conclusion that there is no feudal 
spirit here. The little that was im- 
ported under the flag of royalty perish- 
ed when that flag was struck. A new 
career opened to a new nation. The 
sagacity of thought and of mind drifted 
away from aristocratic principles of 
ancient dynasties, and settled down 
upon the eternal rock of public liberty. 
The customs, manners, and habits of 
the whole population naturally and ne- 
cessarily shaped themselves in con- 
formity with this new state of things. 

Europeans are not likely to bring 
with them anything, in a social point of 
view, that will benefit our country, and 
less likely to gather any thing here that 
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will benefit their own. There is no re- 
ciprocity in the case. Nothing ima- 
ginable can be more unsuited to each 
country than the manners and customs 
of the other. Europeans in the United 
States must feel themselves restrained 
by liberty far more than by distinction 
of rank at home. Every European wri- 
ter upon America proves it. Checked 
at every turn by agourteous familiarity 
to which he is an entire stranger, the 
spirits flag, and he sighs for rank. The 
atmosphere of a republic is not conge- 
nial, and the rude winds, unrestrained 
by law and custom, sweeping over the 
prairies of society, offend. They natu- 
rally look to the high and to the low, 
and when they find neither, are dis- 
tressed for the want of that appropri- 
ate niche in which they can see and 
feel themselves lodged. 

The people of Europe, from genera- 
tion to generation, time out of mind, 
have been accustomed to have their 
eyes dazzled by the splendid trappings 
of office, and cheerfully and gladly pay 
for the gratification. Official dignity, 
if periodical shows may be so called, is 
far more expensive to the people than 
official services. In the United States 
extreme simplicity is the ruling feature. 
And IJ suppose if a senator, returned to 
Congress by the vote of the people, were 
to set up his coach and four, with liveried 
servants, postillion, and out-riders be- 
dizened with gold lace, and glittering 
in state, he would not only soon spend 
his fortune, but lose his character, and 
be hooted by the boys in the streets as 
a fool and a blockhead. So far from 
supplying a cent for the expense of 
such exhibitions, no American would 
tolerate any man who would spend /is 
own money in that way. Such is the 
feeling and custom of the republic, and 
right or wrong, immovably and unalter- 
ably fixed. Here, that immense class 
of people who in Europe are boors, and 
vassals, and operatives, and field-labor- 
ers, and tenants at will or upon lease ; 
whose dependance for their daily bread 
rests, for the most part, upon the will 
of their masters, and who are partition- 
ed off from the higher ranks of society, 
ceases, as Bonaparte used to say of con- 
quered kingdoms, to exist. From the 
deep solitudes of nature God called a 
new world into light, and peopled it 
with a race who inherit the hardiness 
and boldness to think for themselves, to 
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shake off the bonds of servitude and ex- 
clusiveness, and to apply the force of 
native genius, talent and industry to 
supplying theirown wants. In the re- 
sumption of the natural energies and 
independence of mind, there is some- 
thing signally grand and august; some- 
thing which pre-supposes that the 
habitment of servitude, in whatever 
form, and with whatever address they 
may have been fitted, must be thrown 
off; something which beforehand fixes 
the mind upon the certain result that 
new manners and new habits must 
grow up, adapted to the new conditions 
of society, and totally at variance with 
the old mildewed notions of monarchial 
rules. Every individual is equally in- 
terested in sustaining his personal sove- 
reignty in the general prosperity of the 
state; and hence we see a freshness, 
a vigor, and a growth which, like the 
forest oak, shoots far its luxuriant 
branches, and overshadows the land 
with rich and gladdening foliage. The 
majority of republican institutions has 
no association with that artificial splen- 
dor and luxurious idleness which riot 
in prodigality at the expense of toil and 
abstinence entailed upon dependants. 
The manners of the republic, in their 
broad and general feature, must be 
those of farmers, and not of courtiers. 
They have not leisure nor inclination to 
study the arts of dissimulation—to teach 
their minds to resist their thoughts and 
to decorate themselves in. artificial 
plumes. They handle their minds as 
they do their ploughs and scythes, for 
direct purposes of utility. No force of 
hydraulic pressure can bend their stub- 
born minds to the gauge of political 
trickery, and therefore they are of the 
right stuff to maintain equality of rights 
and free institutions. Equality of con- 
dition is a palpable absurdity -the pro- 
duct of visionary brains, and about as 
wise ps to attempt to make fiddles of 
the moon and fiddle-sticks of the stars. 
Seeing the agricultural class constitutes 
four-fifths of the population of the coun- 
try, and that there are no hereditary, 
no exclusive privileges in the keeping 
of the remainder, it follows that the 
cultivators of the soil are the real prac- 
tical sovereigns of the country. The 
comparatively small commercial and 
manufacturing portion of the commu- 
nity is necessarily under the govern- 
ment of the landed interest. It is right 
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and proper therefore that the general 
aspect of American society should be 
that of an independent yeomanry. We 


need not alarm ourse ‘Ives hy the fear of 


finding any thing like the spirit of feu- 
dalism or the subserviency of rank in 
the whole range of the republic. That 
spirit has winged its flight to the camp, 
its native home, and is now under arms; 
—jt holds no place and exercises no in- 
fluence in American civil society. It 
will be perceived that the general aspect 
of society in the United States, com- 
pared with that of the courtiers and 
higher classes of Europe, among whom 
there is no communion, no interming- 
ling with the laboring population, must, 
in the nature of things, be what may 
be called a popular, and not an exclu- 
sive aspect. 

The moral effects of a state of society 
composed of such materials, may fur- 
nish matter on which philosophers may 
speculate ; but there can be little doubt 
on the mind of one practically acquaint- 
ed with the subject, on which side the 
sum of human enjoyment preponde- 
rates. If slavery, the subjection of mind 
and body to the will of another, be 
misery, the degree of enjoyment must 
be just in proportion to the distance re- 
moved from it. It is not enough for 
a man to have the liberty of moving at 
he must have the means of 
doing it, or he is in effect a slave still, 
under whatever nay range, 
and by whatever name he may choose 
to designate himself. If human happi- 
ness, in this our pilgrimage state, de- 
pends in the slightest degree upon the 
trappings of office or any external appen- 
dages whatever’; if wealth, and rank, 
and titles, and popular distinction, were 
the real and true sources of individual 
and national happiness, then, indeed, 
we must contract the sphere of enjoy- 
ment, and yield the palm of victory to 
the self-devoted aristocrats of E urope. 
But if we hold that moral influence has 
any force; that a disenthralment of per- 
sonal dependance upon others, is liber- 
ty; that the true and only reasonable 
distinction among mankind is individual 
wealth and intellectual attainments ; 
then we find the elements of greatness 
in our republican institutions, and may 
challenge all other systems of social and 
civilized society to show an equally 
oe and happy population, and 

bid them go and ridicule, whilst we are 


his will; 


class he 
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contented to enjoy. Wealth has far less 
weight and influence in European socie- 
ty than in American. In Europe, rank 
rides over the head of wealth. The 
richest commoner is subservient to the 
and always looks up to 
him as his superior. In the United 
States wealth takes, in some measure, 
the place of rank, and carries ignorance 
and vanity to an unequal height, at 
least in the estimation of the possessor ; 
and perhaps we may venture to affirm, 
that in nothing is the sagacity of our 
Fathers more clearly manifested, than 
in cautiously curbing its political influ- 
ence. Men stand well in public esti- 
mation who sustain a correct, moral 
character ; that estimation is enhanced 
by intellectual attainments, and beth 
strengthened by opulence. The rub- 
bish which encumbers the steep which 
leads on to fame is swept away, and 
personal industry, zeal and merit are 
stimulated in the career of distinction 
by the fascinating cloudless prospect 
spread before the aspirant. No matter 
what a man’s father was, the question 
is, what character does the man himself 
sustain ? 

Equality of rights by no means ar- 
gues equality of condition. Inequality 
of condition is the inseparable resalt of 
inequality of mind, of industry, and 
adventitious circumstances. ‘The idea 
that the condition of society should be 
such that all shall have sufficient, is 
preposterous, contrary to common 
sense, the unbroken testimony gf ex- 
perience and the will of heave n.— 

‘The poor ye always have with you.” 
‘To suppose ‘the idle spendthrift vaga- 
bond should make himself master of 
the same enjoyments, and the same 
standing in society as the frugal and 
industrious, is to suppose the primary 
laws of the great Universal Governor 


poorest baron, 


abrogated, and all the inducements 
which stimulate individuals and ad- 
vance nations removed, which is to 


suppose an impossibility. It may suit 
the wild speculations of coxcomical 
theorists, but never has had, and never 
can have, anything practical within its 
Equality of rights is all for 
which we contend. Inequality in their 
use is an individual concern, and 
spreads itself over the whole human 
family. 
Paupers, 
in our land ; 


scope. 


foreign and domestic, exist 
but a pauper population, 
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kindred to that matured in Europe, so 
long as land is abundant and cheap, 
cannot be thrown upon American so- 
ciety. We are exempt from that stu- 
pendous evil, and owe the exemption 
to the character of our institutions, and 
the equality of rights, which guaran- 
ties to every citizen the fruits of his 
labor. 

Although the way to every honor 
and every employment the state can 
give, is unencumbered and open to all, 
and the incentive to personal exertion 
is cGordinate with the ambition of the 
aspiring; yet an important feature xt 
the same time meets us, in the utter 
impossibility of any one raising himself 
and family permanently above the gen- 
eral levelof society. Whatever wealth 
he may acquire ; whatever attainments 
he may master, and whatever distinc- 
tion he may guin, the grave closes 
upon all, and his descendants must act 
their own part upon the battle-field of 
life. They know this, and equip them- 
selves accordingly for the contest. In 
such a condition of society, where the 
people are thrown upon their own re- 
sources, their manners are simple and 
rural, denoting strength and energy of 
purpose, without those nice discrimi- 
nating arts of refinement, which throw 
an artificial lustre over the face of so- 
ciety, and rather charm the eye than 
satisfy the understanding. Hence we 
see, when occasion calls for action, a 
bold, independent, determined spirit 
manifested at once. ‘The man consults 
himself. He does not bow the * knee 
to a superior lord, nor wait the teach- 
ings and instructions of hereditary ru- 
lers.” If not mustered into the service 
of his country when an appeal is made 
to arms, he musters himself; marches 
at his own expense to the encampment, 
and, with a native boldness and intre- 


pidity, unchronicled in the history of 


nations, presents himself a champion 
in the cause of his country. This is a 
characteristic of American yeomanry, 
altogether unique. 

When I listened to the orators upon 
Lord Howick’s, now Earl Gray’s, mo- 
tion, that the house should resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole, to 
consider the distressed state of the 
country, I was most forcibly struck with 
the grasping at all the variety of causes, 
which the mind could imagine, but 
the right one. No one seemed clearly 
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to comprehend, what is just as obvious 
to my mind as the poon-day sun, that 
the nobility and aristocracy of the 
country hold the lands of the kingdom ; 
the merchants and manufacturers the 
money ; there is nothing whatever for 
the working agriculturist and manufac- 
turing operatives to bring to market, 
but their labor. They have been, and 
still are, sweated down to the lowest 
farthing of wages, which will enable 
them, when in full work, to sustain 
existence ; and when the demand for 
labor fails, old age, sickness and infirm- 
ity disabies, there is nothing left for 
their support. They perish under the 
withering hand of charity, with cold, 
nakedness, and famine. Undoubtedly 
the taxes press so heavily upon the in- 
dustry of the country, that a large 
proportion of the population cannot 
obtain the comforts ef life, a still larger 


proportion can only command the bare 


necessaries, and beyond them lies a 
countless multitude that cannot pur- 
chase anything atall. The aristocra "Y, 
the manufacturers, and the monied 


nabobs ot the cou try, have swallowed 
the kingdom, and, under the hammer 
of the law, just supply the poor- 
houses, which, by their magnitude and 
splendor, are a mockery to the poor 
starving wretches that inhabit them, 
with just evougch to protract death, and 
furnish ground for the inquest to bring 
in a verdict, ** Died a natural death.” 

How different is the condition of the 
social system in our own country. No 
complaining in our streets, no crying 
for bread, comparatively no miserable 
wretches cast from work-honuse to 
work-house, none perishing from want. 
I.abor is always in demand, and the 
ample wages and cheap provisions en- 
able every one, with ordinary industry, 
to supply, upon a liberal scale, his own 
wants. 

If we advert to the moral aspect of 
the American Republic, we shall find 
no cause to shrink from a comparison 
with that of Europe. The author of 
American Notes, with all his mendacity 
and sarcastic spirit, doves sometimes 
strike his harpoon, as if by accident, 
into a fact of inestimable value. On 
his journey from Boston to Lowell, by 
rail-road, he remarks : 


“ There arealso a great many ladies who 


have nobody with them; for any lady 
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may travel alone, from one end of the 
United States to the other, and be certain 
of the most courteous and considerate 
treatment every where.” 


Why does he notice this fact; and 
why so particularly remark upon it? 
Because, to him, it was a singular fact ; 
because there is no such security for 
female virtue in his own country, nor 
any other country in Europe. No 
lady can travel alone ten miles in Eng 


land without incurring the greatest 
risk of being insulted. It is indispen- 
sably necessary that she have a pro- 


tector. The spawn of creation, the 
rich, pampered, debauched gentry of 
England, seem to feel, that by virtue of 
their rank, they are licensed to prey 
upon female chastity, and to render 
the lower classes of society as subser- 
vient to their lusts as they are to their 

Kurope swarms 
rank and wealth, 
s is debauchery, in 
outrageous, 
most unheard-of Girls, inno- 
unsuspecting girls, enticed from 


pecuniary interests, 


with wretches of 

whose sole busines 
its most disgusting, most 
forms. 

cent, 
their pare uts, and by their consent en- 
dress-mnakers, milliners, la- 
‘-maids, and general servants, by 
men moving in the style, dress, and ap- 


gaged for 


dies 


tlemen, are sent up to 
London from the receiving-houses, in 
variwus and all parts of the kingdom, 
and’ taken, not to the places for which 
they were engaged, but to receptacles 
of ill-fame, established, upheld, main- 
tained and protected by the nobility 
and gentry of the country. Here, 
these hell-hounds, compared with 
whom slave-dealers and slave-drivers, 
and whiten angelic 


pearance of gen 


repudiators, into 


forms, furce, not seduce by the ordinary 
acts of gallantry . their deluded victims, 
and when virtue is destroyed, and 


character is destroyed, and with them 
ull the endearing sympathies and pros- 
pects of a happy life are destroyed, 
they arg turned out into the streets to 
perish with hunger or consume with 
disease. ‘Tell me, ye libertine scoffers 
at the religion of my country, 
derers of her moral and political cha- 


ye slan- 


racter, is this true? Deny it, if ye 
can. From the height of this aristo- 
cratic mount, the streams of moral 


corruption flow down, until all the in- 
ferior classes are infected, and the land 
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is deluged with impurity. From such 
statements | feel that the moral sense 
of my countrymen will recoil. They 
can scarcely credit a narrative so hor- 
rible in itself, and so dreadful in its 
consequences. But that it may be 
seen that I have not overcharged the 
statement, nor painted imaginary 
nor indeed told the half of a 
most astounding tale, | beg to subj join 
an extract from. a circular, now betore 
me, issued by the London Society for 
the Protection of Young Females, in 
April, 1841: 


sccnes, 


‘No country in the world is so distin- 
guished for philanthropy as England. She 
has established iustitutions to meet almost 
every description of human misery. Fo- 
reign nations haye participated in her 
benevolence, and even the brute cre ation 
has engaged the benefit of her sympathies 
There is, however, one great exception to 
this mala. Woman, rendered bi ay “ na- 
ture dependant upon man, aa more es- 
pecially entitled to his protection, appears 
to be the on/ in this country to 

his 3 ection is not afforded, at 

least as res Past the young and helpless, to 
whom his tion is mo re espec ially 
jnired. There is a large class of persous 
creater or less extent 
in almost every other large town in the 
kingdom, have establishments for, 
and live by the seduction of young females. 


y object 
which 


protec 
in London, and toa 


a 
who 


The latter, from the bad training of chil- 
dren by their parents, and early corrupt 
associations, they frequently find it not 


difficult lish. But as innocence 
offers the greatest advants 
ple, deep laid schemes constantly 
adopted to entrap young and modest wo- 
men into their possession. 

‘The society indicted a brothe!l- 
keeper, and were ina condition to prove 
who kent a 
a considerable sal 


to accomy 
ures to these pe O- 


are 





once 


that she allowed a surgeon, 


' ' 
respectable snep 
together with hi: 


sides apecified |i 


iry, 
ray elling expeuses, be- 
ense privileges for him- 
self and his assistant, for supplying her 
house with young and modest females. 
This he did, chiefly by going into the 
country, and hiri: ig them for some respect- 
able service in London. On their arrival 
in London, they were taken to the house 
and violated without compunction, by the 
parties who frequented it, without the least 
chance of escape. Resistance availed them 
nothing ; it only increased their value and 
price.” 





This female beast fled to Boulogne, 
and is now living there upon the fruits 


of her iniquity. 
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“ This however is far from being a soli- 
tary case. One of these people, “who is 
enabled to drive her carriage from the 
profits of her trade, keeps her house sup- 
plied with a constant succession of young 
females by some such means. She does 
not retain any of them more than one or 
two mouths; keeping them confined to 
the house during thistime, and then allows 
them to depart, or turns them out if neces- 
sary. Being generally of that age when 
the judgment is weak, and the sense of 
shame strong, and finding their character 
gone, their means of subsistence taken from 
them, and being polluted in mind as well 
as in body by the criminal intercourse to 
which they have been daily compelled to 
submit, they give themselves up for lost, 
and continue in the course into which 
they have been entrapped. The final re- 
sult is, thet, cut off not only from the 
sympathies of their own sex, but from 
those of mankind, and treated with the 
greatest brutality, especially in the latter 
part of their career, they eventually per ish 
either by suicide or by disease, the etlect 


of misery and destitution. ‘lhe exteut of 


this evil is almost beyond belief. It is 
pr »bable that there are more rapes com- 
mitted iu these houses in one year than by 
the — of England in half a century 


&e., &e.” 


Upon the trial of the Marquis of 


Uertford’s servant for embezzlement, 
the witnesses testified that the marquis 
travelled openly upon the continent with 
his mistresses ; and after his return to 
London, they came to his house every 
night by a back entrance ; and what is 
still more awful, were actually in his 
house the very night that he died. | 
trust, upon this painful subject, | need 
not fortify my statement by any further 
evidence. li this great feature of na- 
tional morality is not sufficiently illus- 
trated. the defect arises, not from 
want of material, but from my forbear- 
anee. Our enemies affirm that female 
virtue in the United States, by com- 
mou consent and universal practice, is 
under the protection of the nation, and 
therefore a national virtue. According 
to the evidence of English philanthro- 
pists themselves, the fact is directly 
the reverse in Europe. The subtle 
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fiends of impurity, who pander for 
themselves or their fellow-dealers in fe- 

male virtue, are upon the watch. They 
know whether a lady is sheltered under 
the protecting arm of masculine vigor 
or not; if not, the net is spread, and 
every art which the most accomplished 
villainy and the most murderous treach- 
ery can practice, is used to circumvent 
and secure the victim. In London, as 
well as in the country, it is an every- 
day affair for gentlemen who cannot 
conveniently be absent from their busi- 
ness, to inquire amoung their friends 
and acquaintances for some one, into 
whose charge they may commit their 
female relatives and friends, for long 
and short journeys. 1 have myself 
travelled 200 miles, for no other pur- 
pose whatever but to escort a lady. If 
the human understanding be bowed 
down to so lowa point, let us pause a 
moment, and contemplate the dreadful 
nature of a system, organized through- 
out Great Britain, and extending its 
ramifications to the continent of Eu- 
rope, for the express and avowed pur- 
pose of making spoliations upon female 
virtue. Those who, in the wise econ- 
omy of Providence, are especially de- 
signated as guardians of the virtue and 
protectors of the honor of the fair sex, 
are leagued for the destruction of both. 
Consider that this diabolical principle 
and murderous practice, are brought to 
the fireside of domestic bliss, upheay- 
ing the foundations on which the fabric 
of society, the pillars of right, justice, 
equity, law, and moral greatness, rest ; 
that rapes, murder of body and soul 
by suicide, disease and destitution, are 
matters of cold-blooded commercial 
calculation—merchandise sold in the 
shambles of the stews to the highest 
bidder; that the value is just in pro- 
portion to the brillianey and intrinsic 
purity of the diamond to be destroyed. 
See these gigantic brutes, masked in the 
garb of heaven, but in the exact char- 
acter of hell, travelling down, gt the 
expense of the rich to the cottage of 
the poor peasant, and with sacrilegious 


* The following note, addressed to a member of Parliament, a gentleman with a family around him, 
and of res pectable character, by one of those Tartarian demons, and sent by him to the Society, shows 
the audacity and perseverance with which this astounding coinmerce is carried on: 


“ MonstEuR:—Madame D*** qui vient d’arriver de Paris avec de tres jolies demoiselles et une piquante 
Italienne ose vous prier de vouloir bien Phonorer de votre patronage sur vous trouverez daus une com- 


fortable maison qu’elle vient d’ouvrier secreté et discretion 


quel elle a Phonneur de etre, &c., &e. 
“4 —— Street, No. —. 


Avriez l’assurance de son respect avec le- 
I 
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hands and remorseless heart, plunder- 
ing the poor man of his only treasure— 
his child. As the sad tidings of disas- 
ter which have overtaken the child, 
who has but just left the paternal roof 
in all the charms of youth and loveli- 
ness of beauty , are disclosed to an in- 
nocent and confiding family, what sor- 
rows pierce and lacerate the heart? 
Not a smile plays upon the poor man’s 
cheek ; not a tear of joy glistens in his 
eye ; but the world becomes a hopeless 
shelter. himself its miserable tenant. 
What throbbings permeate the domes- 
tic circle. Peace and happiness, and 
every fond and sisterly endearment cut 
off, and the wretched victim to man’s 
audacious cruelty, ashamed to meet 
the eye of her natural guardian, exiled 
from every fond embrace and all the 
endearments of home, an outeast from 
society, looks to the only refuge that 
awaits her—an early lazar-house or an 
untimely grave—* unpitied and un- 
known.”’ And the poor mother—ah! 
who can paint her anguish, when the 
burning thought of a ruined, lost 
daughter passes over her desolate soul, 
as she watches the cradled infant. and 
pours her rustic melody on the cold ear 
of misery ! 

Gratitude should fill our hearts. that 
God has not permitted onr country, as 
yet, to be the field on which the growth 
of such abominations can flourish; but 
that a lady may, in perfect security, 
travel in all parts of the United States, 
“from one end to the other,” with no 
shield of protection but her own virtue. 
Think of the danger and the immeas- 
urable responsibility of parents sending 
their daughters to foreign schools, to 
mingle in foreign society, to inhale the 
malaria rising from the pestiferous 
marshes of human corruption, aud to 


hug to their bosoms sentiments they 
ought never to know; and thus pre- 
pared, to introduce to our domestic cir- 
cles the seeds of an overwhelming 
evil, which, in its consequences and 
extent, no human calculation can meas- 
ure. Think not, from what I have re- 
marked, that it is my intention to cast 
the slightest stigma upon the nobility, 
or any other class of her majesty’s 
subjects, as a body. Far from it. 
What I have stated, and a vast deal 
that I have not stated, in relation to this 
subject, is before the public, and well- 

known tothe people of England. 
Amongst the nobility, there are mul- 
titudes who honor their rank, honor 
their country—giants in everything 
great and good—their benevolence is 
proverbial, and their efforts to stem the 
torrent of corruption, which floods the 
land, and threatens to bear down every- 
thing before it, are unceasing. The 
same is equally true of portions of all 
classes. ‘They are the salt that pre- 
serves the body from dissolution.— 
F.ngland is made up of extremes—the 
highest virtues and the lowest vices; 
the greatest literary attainments and 
the most untutored ignorance; the 
largest measure of wealth, and the 
most abject poverty. She stands un- 
rivalled in everything that is great, and 
everything that is little. There are 
few things in her social policy, if we 
except her jurisprudence, which can 
be pointed out as examples for Ameri- 
can imitation. Monarchial habits. cus- 
toms, manners, and style of living, 
are inconsistest with the simplicity of 
republicanism ; and all attempts to mar- 
ry the two, is an attempt to form a 

junction of resisting elements. 
58 
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A SONG OF THE STARS. 
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The Planets, in their mazy dance, declare the joyousness of their harmonious life; at Ura 
nia’s request, they offer the homaze of their soug to their great Parent, the Sun; then is 
heard from a distance the voice of the Earth, lamenting the various evils which she suffers, 
and her impending dissolution, in consequence of Man's ignorance of the laws of combined 
Order which govern the Universe, and which require him to cultivate and perfect the surface 
of his Planet, and thereby render her healthy and beautiful, that she may be fitted for ad 
Maission among her sister-orbs, who cannot receive her while continuing in an unharmonic 
state, into union with them. The Planets listen to the out-poaring of her grief, and with 
united voices appeal to the Sun in her behalf 

The Solar Orb in reply, proclaims the Integrity of the Universe, and announces to them that 
the Earth, after passing through the ignorance and incoherence attendant on the early stages 
of developement, will be regenerated through the associated and ennobled energies of the i 
human race, and will be admitted into the companionship of the Solur System, and of the 
Universe of Gop. 

The Planets raise an anthem of joy and worship to THe Most H:en, with which, choral res- 

; ponses from every region of the Universe are heard to biend in solemn and rejeicing harm 






oa Sor eae 


a nd 





Joyous iy on tireless pinions 
Woven of the purple light, 
Through the golden Sun’s dominions 
Evermore his circling minions, 
Moving in immortal pleasure 
Toa high harmonious measure, 
Twine in ethereal maze their dances bright. 


THE SONG OF THE PLANETS. 


We move in bliss through the fields of space, 

Our soul is love, and our form is grace, 

And we blend in the grasp of our deepening gaze 

1e wisdom of past and of coming d iys. 

ie tearful realms where Life’s spiral springs 

We have left behind, and its widening rings 
Grow brighter as they broader grow, 


And with a fuller rapture flow. 


We hope no morning, we dread no night, 
We bathe in a fathomless ocean of light, 
And we joy as the folds of our radiant hair 
Float out on the breath of the azure air, 
And our burnished sandals brightly ¢! 
At each swell and fall of our wreath'd dance; 

Order, beauty, gladness, power, 

The living wealth of our glorious dower. 


ince 


URANIA’S SONG. 


I Sisters of the sun-lit sphere 
Floating through the ether clear 
While the sounding wires 
Of our silver lyres 
Thrill to the sweep of our vast desires, 


' 
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And in linkéd notes 
Our music floats 
Intense with the depths of its living fires, 
toll we the waves of our flowing song 
The blue expanse of the heavens along, 
Till its harmonies meet 
At the glittering feet : 
Of the central Orb of our shining throng ! 


CHORUS OF PLANETS TO THE SUN. 


Thou vast Intelligence ! whose radiant eye 
Reflects the Primal Uncreated Mind ; 
Who with thy living effluence dost bind 
Our choral orbs in rounded harmony ! 
‘Thy subject-children we, O Parent- King, 
‘Thee, thee we sing, 
O mighty Sun! 


Being’s prolific Source! from thy full urn 
i xhaustless treasures draw we evermore, 
And from aromal chalices we pour 
k’resh life for all that lives! We learn 
From thy rich bounty, aud thus emulate 
Thy lofty state, 
Lite-giving Sun! 


Thou art the symbol of the Infinite ! 
We shadow forth the parts of the great Whole, 
The universal Octave of the Soul, 
Whose chords harmonious fill the realms of light ; 
Our boundless passions mounting ever higher, 
Fed by thy fire, : 
O central Sun! 


Wisdom and Beauty, Glory, Joy and Power, 
Life’s attributes in varying phase reveal ; 
Its Unity their changing forms conceal, 
‘To mark the outline of each blooming hour ; 
Sustainer of our varied Universe! we see 
All life in thee, 
Undying Sun! 


So sang the orbs; their spheral forms the while 
Bathed in the Justre of the Day-God’s smile ; 
When from the azure depths a wailing came 
To dim the brightness of that song of flame. 


THE WAIL OF THE EARTH. 


And must I ever, sorrowing and lone, 
Wander, from your high sisterhood exiled ? 
Amid your beauteous orbs unloved, unknown— 
‘Thus be forever shunned, accursed, defiled ? 
My bitter tears forever useless flow ? 
1 sink beneath the burden of my wo ! 
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From the same Parent-Orb I draw my life, 
Formed, like yourselves, within his mighty womb ; 
Yet golden peace is yours, while iron strife 
Crushes my being with its weight of gloom ; 
Sweet sisters! cease awhile your joyous songs, 
Antiatin to the story of my wrongs ! 
I bear a race upon my sorrowing breast 
Whose errors forge the rivets of my fate; 
By every frightful form of ill oppressed, 
Weak and unloving, stupid and ingrate ; 
The lowest link of the electric chain 
That binds in one Creation’s starry train. 


Conflict from morn to night, from night to morn ; 
On every breeze discordant echoes sound ; 

’Mid pain, and grief, and want the race is born, 
Want, grief, and pain its onward path surround ; 

Goaded by fierce aspirings, dimly seen, 

They curse the mockery of the sky serene ! 


Hunger is on them all! they cry for food ! 
Food for the body fallen from its prime ; 
Food for the s6ul, whose shrunk and darkened mood 
Shows but the shadow of its scope sublime, 
Whose thought Creation’s wondrous sphere should trace, 
W hose love should fold them all in its embrace! 


O’er wastes and deserts wandering, tempest-tossed, 
Man darkly gropes in self-created night, 
The fair proportions of his nature lost, 
A dwarfed abortion ’mid the sons of light ; 
While false philosophies, selfishness, distrust, 
Have wrapped his spirit in their coils of rust. 


And yet I spread my flowery vales for him, 
The shadow of my mountains on him falls, 
For him I raise my arching forests dim, 
And hang with pendant gems my caverned halls ; 
For him my rivers flowing to the sea, 
For him my waves’ eternal melody ! 


The swelling joy of Spring's returning prime, 
The fragrant music of my summer airs, 
The ripened beauty of glad Autumn-time, 
The paler glories that the Winter wears, 
Image my open secret to his eyes, 
And speak the latent wealth that round him lies. 


My elements await but his command, 

With courser winds his lightest hest to fill ; 
Follow with fiery zeal his guiding hand, 

And chain the chafing billows to his will ; 
Rouse at his beck the lightning from its lair, 
And write his missives on the viewless air 


But he unconscious of his destined power, 
(Creation’s frailest, mightiest extreme) 
Heeds not the summons of each freighted hour, 
Wastes the rich moments in his idle dream ; 
Reads not my wisdom-pictured lore, nor hears 
Accords that harmonize with chiming sphercs. 
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I languish for his aid! my climates fail, 
And dire disorders fill my troubled zones ; 
’Neath fell simoons my fevered deserts quail, 
Howl o'er my frozen plains the frost-winds’ tones ; 
And hideous creatures, weeds of deadly breath, 
Fill me with poison, pestilence, and death. , 


O’erwhelmed beneath my woes, [ sink, I die, 
Fading from your bright sisterhood away ; 

An empty wreck, ’mid ruined worlds to lie, 
Lost from the circuit of your starry way ; 

Resolved to primal elements, again 

To grow from Chaos into life through Pain ! 


So the sad Earth; the Planets list the sound, 
And with their prayers the Parent-Orb surround, 
In earnest tones their dulcet voices plead 

For the lone Exile sorrowing in her need. 





THE PRAYER OF THE PLANETS. 


Great Parent ! hear the Earth 
Mourning her doom! 
And can it be that never 
Athwart the gloom 
Of her sad fate shall dart the living ray 
Forever ? 
When shall her darkness kindle in the day 
Of Order’s birth ? 


We turn, O Sun! to thee; 
Through countless years 
Sustained by thy rich life 
Our unformed spheres 
Struggled from Chaos dimly into light ; 
The strife 
Of our sad sister aid through discord’s night 
To harmony ! 


We mourn, O Parent-Sun! 
Her grief and pain ; 
When shall the Earth complete 
The golden chain 
Of our perfected orbs thy throne around ? 
Her feet 
Tread our bright dance, while choral peans sound 
For victory won? 
They ceased ; and through the azure air 
Floated the echoes of that prayer, 
As waves in solemn cadence break 
The stillness of some quiet lake, 
W hat time the evening breezes sigh 
To the cloud-islets sailing by. 
Then all was silent, not a sound 
Thrilled through the arching blue around ; 
No more the spheral music rung, 
But voiceless in its caverns hung ; 
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And hushed, as when on Ocean's breast 
The evening breeze is lulled to rest ; 
The listening orbs in silence bend, 

And on the Sun’s response attend. 


THE DISCOURSE OF THE SUN. 


Forth from the blaze of the Eternal Throne 
Irradiations of Essential Light 

To Being’s utmost glimmering verge are thrown, 
*Mid Chaos working, hid from keenest sight ; 

Atom to atom linking, each its own 
Finding in virtue of attractive might. 

The Highest to the lowliest thus descends, 

And the extremes of Being’s wondrous regions blends. 


Upward and outward coiled, Creation’s spire, 

Substance attaining through accretion slow, 
With painful striving, ever broader, higher, 

In varying form from realm to realm doth grow, 
With an inherent, never-quenched desire 

To reach again the Fount whose wondrous flow 
Gave to its being birth ; whose influent force 
Sustains each growing atom on its destined course. 


In Gop all things are one; Essential Life, 
Tending itself in Form to ultimate, 
The symbols of Creation’s hieroglyph 
Calls into being. Know that to Create 
Is to embody Power Divine ; the strife 
That on the growth of nascent forms doth wait, 
Springs from the blindness of that second Will 
That deep within the Causal germ lay folded still. 


Thus from the Elemental film, condensed, refined, 
Conducted onward through the linked array 
Of ore, and plant, and animal, till Mind 
(Hidden in those, yet active,) ’gins display 
More of its light, in human forms enshrined, 
All things are born ; and thus the Vital Ray 
Through planet, sun, and system, purer, higher, 
Through endless cycles passing, rises tow’rd its Sire. 


New wealth of wisdom, beauty, joy, the while 
Unfolding brighter in each nobler sphere, 

With kindred forms, whose fair love-kindled smile 
Adds sweeter lustre to each widening year, 

In high communion blending: selfish guile, 
(Product of lgnorance.) and grief, and fear, 

Lost from the sparkling life, as from rich wine 

Its foul and bitter lees the generous years refine. 


Sorrow on blindness waits ; the primal laws 

Of Wisdom, Love, and Use, not yet revealed, 
Pain, sternest guide! the groping seeker draws 

"Neath Order's law (sole freedom !) to be healed ; 
Order sublime, with which the Central Cause, 

As with a signet, all His worlds bath sealed ; 
Order, the law of Love, which yet shall reign 
Supreme, absorbing and transforming Wrong and Pain. 
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Then let the mourning Earth rejoice! The Race, 
Whose ignorance now works her pain and wo, 

Will usher in a dawn whose lustrous grace 
Shall to the day of radiant Order grow ; 

The gloomy vestiges of Strife efface, 
Beneath the waves of Joy’s perennial flow, 

For Man, the lowest ring in Reason’s chain 

Must bind, high task! its severed links to Heaven again ! 


When, like its Source, in one all life coheres, 
Refined in every realm from all alloy, 

Warm, through the golden circle of all spheres, 
Shall pulse the tides of Universal joy ; 

While Being’s glorious hosts, through ceaseless years, 
Their godlike powers in unison employ ; 

And the glad Universe, in high acclaim 

The effluent fullness of the Eternal One proclaim! 

While thus the golden Sun made answer high 

Intenser lustre filled the glowing sky ; 

Symbols ineffable the radiant air 

Hung with prophetic brilliance ; and the rare 

And subtle’ fields of ether seemed to be 

Garlanded o’er with fragrant melody, 

Whose blooming wreaths the grateful orbs prolong, 

Raising in chorus their rejoicing song ; 

While from cerulean realms where Systems lie 

Shrined in the depths of dim Immensity, 

Pealed, in the pauses of that joyant strain, 

The silvery echoes of their wide refrain. 


THE PLANETS TO THE EVERNAL.—CHORUS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


Father of all! 
With joy thy children stand 
To bless the bounty of thy Parent-hand, 
And on thy name with loving reverence call. 
( Chorus.) From farthest realms of light 
Our grateful strains their choral tide unite, 
And at thy Universal Throne in adoration fall ! 


Great Worker! we 
Rejoice thy plans to share, 
In thy wide labors our high part to bear ; 
Thy Ministers, Omnipotent ! to be. 
(Chorus.) Thus all the realms of light 
© God! with thee in sympathy unite, 
And in a holy and ennobling friendship work with Tueg ! 


ee 


Sovereign Divine ! 
We glory in the might 
Of thine own uncreated Light, 
Whose living rays thy sacred brow entwine ! 
(Chorus.) Higher, and ever higher 
We soar on tireless wing, all-clorious Sire ! 
Tow’rd the Eternal Throne whose splendors on all beings shine ! 


Seas er eae 


Love! measureless, 
Exhaustless, unto thee 
We gravitate eternally ! 
Thou giv’st existence but that thou may‘st biess. 








(Chorus.) To thee we ever 
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tend, 


Seeking with thee, O Central Life, to blend ! 


Almighty Love, Creation’s 
As mountain-summits, 
Alp above Alp, invade 


source, all beings Thee confess ! 


bold and high, 
the sky ; 


Reflecting sunshine soft and sweet 
On the still waters at their feet ; 


So, piled where’er the 


azure glows, 


That swelling song in gladness rose, 
And cast upon the Earth the while 
The brightness of Hope's golden smile. 


New- York, July 26th, 1846. 


FIN 


Tuts dull period of the year has been 
rendered even more than usually quiet, in 
a commercial way, through the great inte- 
rest which was excited by the closing 
scenes of a Congress called upon to change 

radically the commercial policy of the 
government; or rather to abandon those 
anti-commercial restrictions which have 
been, by erroneous theory, engrafted upon 
the action of the federal government. 
Restrictions upon commerce, protection to 
manufacturing industry, at the expence of 
all other, and the use of paper money, 
were remains of the !monarchial con- 
nections of the colonies; the evil tendency 
and general inutility of which were less 
readily recognised by the public at large, 
than the direct oppressions of an avowed 
aristocracy. So slow have the citizens of 
the United States been to resist this species 
of governmental usurpation, that even the 
people of England have outstrippe ~d them 
in the emancipation of commerce and ge- 
neral industry from hur ‘tful spec ial pr iv i- 
leges, and in caning the issues of paper 
money by existing corporations. The 
United States ie at last abandoned the 
false theory of protection: and have pass 
ed a law which recognises taxation ouly 
for its legitimate object of supplying the 
actual wants of the government. They 
have also officially discarded and discoun- 
tenanced the use of bank paper as a cur- 
rency. These radical changes are now 
likely to be permanent; but the uncertain- 
ty in which they remained, up to the close 
of the session, served to keep the commer- 
cial world in suspense. Their 
and the final settlement of the 
the government, has imparted a feeling of 
relief to the mercantile mind; and, as it 
were, a decision to which it has long been 


passage, 


poliey of 
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astranger. As far as the incidental pro- 
tection atforded by the necessary revenue 


tax goes, the manufacturing interest ap- 
pears to be fully satisfied. There have 


been attempts, however, by political par- 
tisans, to create a panic, but without effect. 
The new law, acc ompanied by the ware- 
house bill, and the independent treasury, 
are so palpably beneficial to the great in- 
terests of the whole country, that however 
much party rancour may stimulate expres- 
sions of disappointment from partisans, 
the industrious and intelligent of all par- 
ties look forward with confidence to a re- 
newed season of prosperity. The laws 
which have been passed are but responses 
to the liberal measures of England, with 
whom our trade is transacted. 
That country, in the thirty years that have 
elapsed since the war, has been in a state 
of transition from an almost strictly prohi- 
bitive to a free-trade scarcely a 
year has elapsed without some important 
modification of her commercial policy. 
Taxes, and restrictions upon articles of im- 
port from the United States, have followed 
each other with rapidity in the last few 
years; and liberal opinions are still making 
progress, as far as the I nited States are 
concerned. The next great reform of the 
English laws will 


greatest 


policy ; 


be the modification of 
Ne: urly all the tobacco 

Britain is imported 
Neither her colo- 
raise any of 
been no 


the tobacco duties 

consumed in Great 
from the United States. 
nies, nor the mother islands, 
the article. There has, therefore, 
motive to impose a tax for any other pur- 
pose than revenue, The necessities of the 
government have, always been 
such as to require the greatest amount that 
they can raise; and often their ability has 
not been equal to their wants. Tobacco 


howeve r, 
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is, of all articles, one that will bear a heavy 
tax, without materially injuring the trade, 
because it is not a necessary, and is a luxu- 
ry, used in quantities so small, that how 
great soever may be the tax, it enters but 
slightly into the expense of the individual. 
The government was not slow to avail - 
self of the capacity of tobacco to yield : 


revenue. In 1821 the duty was 4s. ster- 
ling, or 96 cents per lb.; the first cost of 


in the United States, was about 4 
cents. The duty was, therefore, near 24 
hundred per cent. Such a premium on 
smuggling would not fail to excite the cu- 
pidity of the adventurer, and the duty was 
re necessity reduced to 3s. sterling, or 72 
cents the lb. ; at this rate it has continued 


which, 
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adulteration of the article as manufactured 
in England, as well as the introduction of it 
into the country. Parliamentary investi- 
gation has shown that the tobacco sold for 
use in England is adulterated 10 to 12 per 
cent., with sugar of milk, japonica, brown 
paper soaked in sarsaparilla, rhubarb- 
leaves, &c. The number of frauds detect- 
ed in, and arrests for smuggling tobacco, 
are greater than in all other articles. Al- 
most the whole expense of the English 
coast-guard, amounting to $2,500,000 per 
annum, is now incurred for the prevention 
of smuggling in tobacco. Notwithstand- 
ing this state of affairs in England, and 
the oppressive re gies that exist on the con- 
tinent, the tobacco trade of the United 


' 
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ever since, The enormous charge has, of States has progressed as follows: 
course, led to numberless frauds in the 
EXPORT OF TOBACCO FROM THE UNITED STATES, FROM 1821 vo 1845, 
INCLUSIVE. 
Years Total value of to- Value of snuff Hhds. Value. Value per 
bacco exported, manuf'd. hhd. 
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that year 


fied by the compromise actof 1832. The 
first reductions under that tariff took place 
m 1834, and e ntinned biennially, until 


they ceased in 1842, at the general level of 


oo Au- 
by the 
kable 


Oo 
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20 per cent.; at that time the t 
1841, took effect, 
high tariff of 1842. It 
circumstance, that although the years 1 
to 1834 evinced high prosperity and abnn- 
both in England and the 


followed 


gust, 


is remar? 
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dance of m mey, 
United States, they were marked by a 
lower average price for tobacco than 
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either of the preceding periods of seven 
years, when the qnantity produced was 
nearly the same; or that which followed, 
when the harvests of England failed, and 
revnision overtook the commercial world. 
In the year 1839 the crop of tobacco failed, 
and the range of that year was very high; 
but omitting that year, the average was 
still higher than in the years of high United 
States duties. The average, for the seven 
years of the descending scale of the com- 
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romise tariff, was 60 per cent. higher than 
in the three years since the tariff of 1842 
has been in action. Low duties on goods 
coming from abroad, in payment for Ame- 
rican produce, uniformly were attended 
by high prices for that produce. The fol- 
lowing table, showing the destination of 
United States’ tobacco, will indicate the in- 
fluence which the English market has upon 
the demand: 





EXPORTS OF HHDS. OF LEAF TOBACCO FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
Years. England. France. Hanse Towns. Hoiland. Italy. Other places Total. 
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The great increase in the trade to the 
Hanse Towns has, of late years, been owing 
to the great extension of the interior trade 








of Germany, consequent upon the Zollve- 
rein. The destination of manufactured to- 
bacco has been as follows: 





EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED TOBACCO FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
Years. Hanse Towns. Holland. England & Brit. Amer. France. Other places, Total. 
colonies. colonies. 

Tbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs Ibs. * 
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a 143,064.... 40,349...1,741,699.. ..1,857,872....55,992.... 1,475,997....5,312,971 


The increase of the export, under the 
descending scale of the compromise. and 
the decline under the last high tariff, are 
again very marked. If, now, we compare 
the quantities of leaf exported from the 





Export from United States. 

bhds. ibs. 
IDE nos dendcaeasd a is ake a 50,017,209...... 
LES S| 43,303,200...... 
BORE 6 scab eosses SEI 3 tase 25,934, 800...... 
WO cvececdes cctegeObeacdge 6,300,800...... 
IBGE dstevesisvcc ROAR F565 c'e FEB9S8, 20 wcccne 


198,209,200 


The hogshead is calenlated at 1,200Ibs., 
and it is observable, that the total imports 
into Great Britain are reported 27 million 
of pounds less than the export from the 





United States in each year, with the quan- 
tities imported into England, from official 
reports, we shall observe a remarkable dis- 
crepancy between the exports from here 
and the receipts there :— 





England. Export. Consumption 


Ibs. Ibs Ibs 
43,935,151. .....10,890,171. 6.266 21,871,438 
5 9,130,210. ..... 22.013.146 
6,702, 769...... 22,291,517 

7040,dll scenes 24,535,116 

6,518,010...... 19,749,586 





111,060,803 


United States thither. A great deal of the 
tobacco which is entered in bond, is ex- 
ported to the continent and returned in 
other packages, as herrings and other com- 
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modities. This is a regular trade, and the 
charge is 2s. per pound, by which 1s. is 

In the above table, the fiscal year 
of the United States, commenced 
October, 1840; and that of Great Britain, 
Dec. 31, 1840. The United States’ year, 
$43, is for nine months only, and the year 
845 ends June 30. The English figures 
for 1845 are for nine months only, ending 
September 30. The number of months 
are, consequently, the same for both coun- 
tries; the English returns closing three 
months later, when all the tobacco report- 
ed left the United States had arrived out. 
The result would indicate a smuggling of 
17 per cent. The English trade 1s expres- 


saved. 
1841, 


sed in the following figures for the year 
1841: ~ 
Import into 
a Ibs. 41,845,991 
Pt ccchcctaces 2,089,155 
cwcncsstensene 5 
—_— — 43,935,151 
Imported from 
The United States. ... . 42,132,969 
All other countries.... 1,502,182 
—-- = 43,935,151 
Entered for consumption. .........21,871,438 
Export to 
Germany osceveseecess 684,103 
IS cs aac teraie Gnd toca 1,251,251 
Cn. ws swe woakees 882.416 
a 2,512,565 
West Coast Africa.... 978,430 
All other ports........ 1,581,415 
haces cbeas uaa —— 10,890,17 
The facilities afl rded to the trade of 
England by the warehouses enable her to 
At tide-water on the Hudson, to Aug. 1. 
Flour Wheat. 
bbls bush 
a ads neeraeae 682,093... . 6. -2230,035. .c2c0 
SS eee 668,561 isin ceens 149,990.....- 
LP tecceeedias 976,503. .... 00a 16,628. <ke ee 


The flour and wheat, expressed in bush- 
els of wheat, arrived at the two points, 


up to August, 1846, was 10,544,902 bush- 
els, against 6,299,533 bushels in 1845, and 
6,360,508 bushels in 1844. This is an in- 
crease over a very abundant year, when 


at the rate of 8,000,000 


8.500.000 


— were low, 

yushels per annum of wheat, 
bushels of corn, or a value of near $8,000,- 
000. A continuance of the high prices that 
ruled last fall would have doubled the in- 
crease next year. The exports of — 
produce, rice, cotton and tobacco, may ret 
sonably be expected to double to E ion, 
in the value, in the next few 
years; and, asa necessary consequence, 
the retaruine proceeds must double. The 
immediate state of the market is one of 
inquietude, occasioned solely by the Mexi- 
can war; ali the elements are in exist- 
ence of unusual prosperity. The new 


aggregate 
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carry on this large traffic in United States’ 
tobacco, with the continent and elsewhere, 
which ought to be done by American ves- 
sels: our usury laws, and the absence of 
warehousing privieges, have hitherto 
driven the trade into English hands. The 
great evils and losses which attend the ex- 
orbitant English duties on the article, have 
been so perseveringly and ably laid before 

Parliament by Mr. Joseph Hume, and re- 
newed at the present session, that there is 
now every chance of a great reduction in 
the duty—a result which cannot but en- 
hance the English consumption to some 
extent; and by so doing improve the price 
of the whole production. We look upon 
this as an important element in the in- 
crease of American credits in England. 
The changes now in progress must add 
very largely to the annual amount due from 
E ngland to the United States; and oppor- 
tunely, reductions in the duties upon arti- 
cles which constitute the means of England 
to discharge those debts, have been made. 
"Lhe extent to which the United States can 
supply England with food, is almost limit- 
and, perhaps, no greater instance of 
partisan recklessness can be adduced, than 
the attempt made, in and ont of Congress, 
to show that the United States cannot sup- 
ply the wants of England. The receipts 
of articles of food, at the great outlets of 
western produce, this year, as compared 
with a previous one, to the Ist of August, 
are sufficient to show the limitless capacity 
of the western states. They are as fol- 


less ; 


lows:— 
At New-Orleans, to Aug. I. 
Corn. Flour. Wheat. Corn, 
bush. bbls. bush. bush. 
S906i coins 493 000....254,709... .1,051,190 
9,390.....-! 504,268....184,398....1,154,629 
430,216... <5 00 816,259..1,202,170.. ..3,452, 847 
tariff comes into operation ist Decem- 


ber, and up to that time importations will 
probably not be heavy until the low duties 
take effect. There may also be some dis- 
position to re-ship such goods as are enti- 
tled to debenture, to bring them in under 
the low duties. Vhe warehouse bill hav- 
ing gone into operation, holding out facili- 
ties for storing goods, and removing from 
importers the obligation to pay cash duties 
on arrival, causes large imports to go into 
warehouse : as, for instance, a cargo of s8u- 
gar from Matanzas, of some 3,000 boxes, 
under the present law of 24 cents per Ib., 
would have to pay $37,000 duties. It 
goes into warehouse, and at 30 per cent. 
will probs ably pay but. $13,000. The gov- 
ernment will suffer loss by this operation, 
but it will swell the revenue of the new 
tariff. In the seven months which closed 
with July, the merchants of New-York 
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paid the government 11 million dollars du- 
ties. This was an immense demand upon 
commercial capital that will nearly cease 
under the new state of things. The de- 
mand for money from that source will, 
therefore, be much diminished, and the 
already accumulating saving in the great 
reservoirs of supply point to a greater de- 
gree of cheapness, more particularly that 
the rate is falling abroad, and the combined 
circumstances of increased exports, dimin- 
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ished importation, abundance of coin in 
England, and unusually low state of ex- 
changes here for the season, indicate an 
import of specie from abroad. These cir- 
cumstances may cause a greater deficit in 
revenues, prior to the new tariff, than has 
been anticipated. The quarterly revenues 
and expenditures of the federal 
ment, for the last two years, have been as 
follows:— 


govern- 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1845. 


Qr. ending 


Qr. ending 


Qr. ending Qr. ending 


Revenue. Sept. 30. Dee. 31 March 31. June 30, 
Customs........ i ere Vee... . Se OOS. 22x. ss OO Es ais 01,390 
WON cscckkvcti S08. SE 600,000........-. NOG RIS 6 ici dcins 517,858 
Miscellaneous. ...... ew ss d= Pe ER I Sn ne "| ae 43.933 

een ee 11,336,559 4,745,360 6,881,108 6,762,182 
E apenditure. 
RITE, Meivwé avees ee ee SOE OSD is an i ake ROIS i ies caeat ETOEAGG ic caccndes 1,237,604 
CE ca tivickn ot dtebp-ae BT MOG. co awciatar 1-006. 698... .<cdecek ROG SER gas cnet 1,801,009 
ES as onac one Se + | Ra LOG EO0ccccosuas SyOe! 3 us ccs 1,073,902 
Se xl wa ae ote sae 638,589..... <6 of. SOM cc encae CeiN89F ; ccudedece 800,550 
BEL. céuwcce coees 7,230,044 5,657,595 12,126,204 4,973,065 
1846. 
Revenue. 
Customs...... Sacswee GORE O08: aca ee ne 7300 0060. .icsccvee 6,300,000 
I a Bt a ||) Sere BO as eceiee I ee i 720,000 
Miscellaneous. ....... Oy G49 coe Se i eee RR ee 13,850 
_ ) sew MOB oci sec uanxe eS a re F008. 810s is wevecce 7,033,850 
Expend fure. 
CT Bs doce cccleucss ee aR DOSCO00: ..cccaox C60 Seen ces cuce 1,606,734 
ATMY .ncecsescee cece FOO coc cesses 1,654,394..........1,955,787 . 5,757,314 
ee EE eee | eee | ea -1,056,74 ; 1,520,593 
Sa ihn Ba sais PU OG cus cans vc Sh eee SOIT dcsssacice 496.097 
Pan knisty cikelion, cas 8,456,522 5,703,810 4,483,857 9,380,738 


Up to the close of June, it appears the 
actual expenditure of the government had 
not been large on account of the war; 
having been less than $3,000,000 in excess 
of the same quarter of the previous year. 
During the month of July the exper :ditures 


UNITED STATES DE 


Amount of de- 


posites, drafts, 
February... ......$9,546,862 67....9%1,128,664 
March.......... 9,750,547 37... 1,072,986 7 
April........... 11,784,393 59.... 783,606 
BE acs resaise i iinet 13,000,698 72.... 1,159,140 ¢ 
US Sigak cinta e- 13,470,063 58.... 1,862,781 


eS ce coe 12,484,888 36 
August......... 11,132,637 66 


3,014,630 
3,121,460 


It appears, at the date of the last state- 
ment, that there was $1,179,879 on depo- 
site with the Canal Bank, New-Orleans ; 
and outstanding drafts drawn against for 
$1,267,182, being an overdraft of $37,302. 


Outstanding 


were, it appears from the monthly tables 


of the Treasurer's reports, $2,200,000 in 
excess of the revenues. The money on 
hand in the deposite bauks, August 1, were 


as follows :— 


POSITE ACCOUNT. 


z Transfers ordered 


Subject to 


draft. From To. 

$0....88,418, 983 02....$241,000 _ $205,000 
73.222 8,678,343 O09 707 ,AR7 692,487 
37... 11,001,569 67 - 376,000. 371,000 
i - 11,842,341 10. $36,000 $0,000 
R.... 11,608,064 65,...1,260.000.... 1,130,000 
35..<2 9,890,006 .1.616,500 . 1,459,500 
DB ccc 15720,798 BBeeve 100,221 cc0- 442,721 
There was. however, a sum of $312,500 


ordered transferred from other quarters, to 
meet it. The treasury notes authorized, to 
the amount of $11,000,000, have not been 
issued, from which it appears that the 
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treasury had on hand, August Ist, $7,795,- 
797 balance in bank, and $11,000,000 of 
notes, equal to $18,725,797, in excess of 
the ordinary revenues, to meet war expen- 
ditures, until Congress meets in Decem- 
ber. The expenditures will probably 
take place, and the war be vigorously 
pushed, while attempts at negotiation for 
peace are being made. The message of 
the President, asking for authority to ap- 
propriate $2,000,000 to the facilitating of 
a peace, was well received by the whole 
country. The bill passed the House, and 
was defeated in the Senate by the Hon. 
John Davis, of Massachusetts, by the prac- 
tice of one of those Parliamentary tricks 
which sometimes can frustrate the most 
important measures for the national wel- 
fare. The consequences may be only 
the continuance of the war some months 
longer, at a great damage to the national 
industry and welfare. The settlement of 
the Mexican question, on the basis of 
‘*equivalents,” is probably the only means 
by which the affair can speedily be con- 
cluded. Mexico owes the United States 
$2,000,000 of adjusted claims. and proba- 


bly $1,000,000 unadjusted. The expenses 


NOTICES OF 


The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of 
England; with a Treatise on the Popu- 
lar Progress in English History. By 
Joun Foster. Harper & Brothers, N. 
York. 


Tuere is no task more agreeable to the 
lover of civil and religious liberty than to 
trace, with an able writer, the progress of 
the people through the gigantic obstacles 
of every age, towards a better understand- 
ing and nearer attainment of those inalien- 
able rights which the God of Nations in- 
tended they should possess. Bat how 
greatly is that pleasure enhanced when 
the writer can soar above party and re- 
ligious prejudices, and give us a minute 
and perfect mirror of the past. 

The bane of English historical writing 
has ever been the general desire to sub- 
serve the purposes of the present, by the 
garbed statements of the bigot, the place- 
hunter, or the overweening aristocrat. Mr. 
Foster's work is unusually free from these 
defects ; and although he seems rather in- 
clined to attack that favorite dogma of Ca- 
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of this war, which she has thrust upon us, 
are at least $20,000,000, actual outlays, to 
say nothing of the damages which she 
should pay. If $2,000,000 in money are 
added, it will be equal to $25,000,000 paid 
and relinquished to Mexico, for which am- 
ple concessions of territory must be de- 
manded. The line of the Rio Grande, to 
where it touches at 27° longitude—the pa- 
rallel 30° .N. longitude; thence followmg 
that line to the Gulf of California; thence 
down the middle of that gulf to the ocean, 
should at least be the southern boundary of 
the United States. This will give the 
United States the harbors, rivers, and out- 
lets, in a manner similar to that by which 
England has the northern bays by the Ore- 
gon treaty. 

The settlement of this question, in a 
manner to leave 10 room for future dispute, 
will remove the last obstacle to a long sea- 
son of prosperity. The elements of trade 
and commerce have to adjust themselves to 
the operation of the warehouse and in- 
dependent treasury bills; the action of 
which must retard, if not prevent the re- 
currence of revulsion through overwrought 
paper credits. 


NEW BOOKS. 


tholicity, papa non potest errare, yet, ma- 
king every fair allowance, we should say 
that it is written in a lofty tone ot impar- 
tiality. The first number of the series 
contains, besides a sketch of popular pro- 
gress in England, the life of Sir John El- 
liot, one of the most celebrated statesmen 
and oators of the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., and also the life of the great 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Stafford. It 
will be remembered that Elliot was one 
of those undaunted patriots who then lift- 
ed their voices against the undue exercise 
of the kingly power ; and that Wentworth 
was an aristocrat and courtier, whose oc- 
casional speeches in favor of the people 
must rather be attributed to his treatment 
by the former king, (for instance, his dis- 
missal from the office of Keeper of the Ar- 
chives,) than to any philanthropic sympa- 
thies. Both these great men are so iden- 
tified with the events of their epoch, that 
their lives form a very appropriate intro- 
duction to those of the more violent revo- 
lutionary period, and of the bloody and ty- 
rannical reign of the Protector. 
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A Tezxt-Book of Chemistry. for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Joun Wit- 
uiaM Draper, M. D., Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of New-York, 
Member of the American Philosophical 
Society, &c. Harper & Brothers. 


The art of Chemistry has, of late years, 
become so intimately blended with the 
daily pursuits of most mechanical busi- 
ness, that it is of a growing importance to 
all practical men, to be well acqnainted 
with the theory. The art of calico-print- 
ing particularly illustrates the great advan- 
tages of an application of this art. The 
art of dying is probably as old or older, 
than the manufacture of tissues. It is, 
however, only of late years that many and 
various colors can be produced by the 
same materials, through improvements in 
art. It is true, to a certain extent, that 
many of the ordinary principles, causes 
and effects, of chemical combinations are, 
and have been, long known to practical 
men bat little acquainted with the science 
of chemistry; and it is also true, that 

many theories of the same as applied to 
the arts by eminent philosophers, are 
known to practic al men to be untrue. 
Theory is, however, daily assimilating it- 
self to the practical application of known 
Jaws to useful results, and with the spread 
of the higher branches of the science 
among operatives, the greatest results may 
be looked for. The work of Dr. Draper 
is eminently calculated to forward this 
desirable result. It purports tocontain an 
outline of the lecture delivered upon the 
subject at the university. It is intended 
as a manual, arranged in such division as 
practice has shown to be suitable for daily 
iustruction, and embellished with numer- 
ous wood cuts. 





Expedition to Borneo, by H. M.S. Dido, 
for the Suppression of Piracy, with 
extracts from the Journal of James 
Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak, now Agent 
oe British Government in Borneo. 
By beg the Hon. Hesry Kepret, 
R.N. Harper & Brothers. 


Notwithstanding the great power of the 
English in the Indian and China seas, and 
the length of time they have had control 
in that region of the world, there appears 
to have been but little disposition, among 
either ~ government or the people, con- 
nected withit, to push discoveries or 
make explorations among the adjacent 
islands of the Malayan Archipelago. The 
settlement of New South Holland, result- 
ed from the use of it as a penal colony ; 
and its present importance has resulted 
from the multiplicity of the convict de- 
mands, An interest, it appears, has now 
been excited in the other islands through 
the extraordinary exertions and adventures 
of Mr. James Brooke. This gentleman 
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commenced life, it appears, in the service 
of the East India Company, and served 
through the Burmese war, after which, on 
a visit to China, he imbibed the desire, 
which grew into a passion, to explore the 
hitherto comparatively unknown Indian 
Archipelago. To do this required extra- 
ordinary efforts He returned to E ng- 
land, purchased the Royalist, belonging to 
the Royal Yacht Squadron and Navy, 
age “1 a crew, and inoculated them with 
1is views; he cruised for three years in 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere, until a 
perfect understanding of each other had 
sprung up. In 1838 he sailed on his own re- 
sponsibilty for Borneo. The volume before 
us, comprising No. XVIII.of Harpers’ New 

Miscellany, opens with, and is_ chiefly 

composed of the Journal of Mr. Bri oun 
embracing in a lively manner his numer- 
ous and thrilling adventures among that sin- 
gular race, and the progress of events until 
he had consolidated and established a sort 
of sovereignty, and become the agent of 
the British Government. The agency of 
the Dido in the matter, was to aid in the 
suppression of the piracies in those seas, 
which are a great obstacle in the way of 
that development of the resources of the 


country, the extent of which Mr. Brooke 
describes in glowing terms. The work is 
of intense interest, and may be regarded 
as indicating a new feature in the exten- 


sion of British power in India. 
French Domestic Cooke ry; 
with Economy. 


New-Y« rk . 


combining Ele- 
gance Harper & Bro- 


thers, 


This volame is translated from a French 


work entitled La Cuisiniere de la Cam- 
pagne et de la Ville If we consider for 


a moment the great difference existing in 
the cookery of all polite nations, we must 
feel assured that these 
much that is susceptible of improvement, 
and that all which tends to diffuse a know- 
ledge of this art as practised in the civilized 
parts of the world, is of the utmost impor- 
tance, It is only by examining the best 
recipes adopted in the culinary practice of 
every country that want of knowledge can 
be detected, and those ameliorations intro- 
duced which are most conducive to hea!th, 
economy, and a refined epicurean taste. 
The heavy meals of animal food in which 
the Englishman almost invariably indulged, 
have of late years been very often super- 
seded by the light, varied, and more 
wholesome rep 1s ala 7 tise; whilst 
the French on the other hand, owing to a 
greater intercourse between the two peo- 
degree at 


even in there 18 


ple, have overcome, in some 
least, their characteristic indifference to 
roast beef, plum pudding, et tout ce qu'il 


ya de solide. But numerous instances 
might be adduced to show the advantages 


arising from the more general adoption of 
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the French cuisine. This nation has long 

regarded cookery as an art worthy of the 
exercise of “‘ genius,” and produced some 
great pr ofessore whose names will be men- 
tioned with honor by the bons vivants of 
all ages. We are muc ch pleased, therefore, 
to find in the work before us such a clear 
and comprehensive collection of their best 
and most national receipts; but besides, 
there is a full description, neatly illustrated 
by woodcuts, of their most curious and 
aseful oateary utensils; with instructions 
for carving, and an interesting view of the 
German, Polish, Spanish, and Italian sys- 
tems of cookery. 





The Redskins; or, Indian and Ingin: 
being the Conclusion of the Littlepage 
Manuscripts. By J. Fennimore Coopr- 
rx. Burgess & Stringer, New-York. 

5 5 


No class of writers occupy a more agree- 


able or desirable position in the ranks of 


literature than those successful novelists 
who have sought chiefly to illustrate the 
history, habits and traditions of their na- 
tive land. They might well claim the 
brightest honors their country can bestow. 
But when they also succeed in making 
their best and happiest productions the 
vehicle of some great and hitherto unre- 
recognised truth, or of the defence of some 
essential but obscured principles of justice, 
they are entitled to the measureless grati- 
tude of mankind. Mr. Cooper has done 
much to raise and extend the social and 
literary reputation of the United, States, 
both at home and abroad; he has presented 
to the world some of the most beantiful 
and graphic pictures of that eventful pe- 
riod in our history which will long serve 
“to point a moral or adorn a tale;” whilst 
his striking daguerreotypes of Indian life 


have awakened the deepest interest of 


foreigners, in all that relates to even the 
wildest and most sequestere “d parts of the 
country. Our majestic mountains, deep 
vallies, impenetrable forests, foaming riv- 
ers, and even our dreary prairies, are 
placed, by the gifted writer of romance, 
as in one panoramic view before their eyes; 
and they are lost in wonder at the magni- 
ficence and inconceivable extent of our 
territory. Such is the important service 
which Mr. Cooper has rendered us; and 
in noticing his more recent works, it would 
be strange, indeed, were we not to award 
him our tribute of respect and admiration. 
The volume of the Littlepage Manuscripts, 
now before us, is based upon those “anti- 
rent’’ troubles which, but a short time 
since, threw the country into a state of ex- 
citement. Although a “novel,” in the 
general acceptation of the word, nearly all 
the incidents and colloquial matter spring 
from the difficulties between landlord and 
tenant; the hero, Frank, being one of the 
former “ obnoxious” class of persons. 
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The Indians are a friendly party, who by 
some ingenious means are introduced on 
his estate, and who act as a sort of protec- 
tion to his family; the Ingins are the dis- 
affected tenantry, who, with painted faces 
and calico dresses, not only assume the 
name but every peculiarity of the savages, 
except the courage that would euable them 
to put their designs into execution. The 
chief arguments of these anti-renters seem 
to resolve themselves into this simple pro- 
position, that as they or their ancestors 
had obtained from their landlord leases in 
perpetuity at an almost nominal rent, and 
had occupied and cultivated these lands 
for a certain term of years, they themselves 
should become the absolute possessors of 
the soil, thereby abolishing the fee- -simple, 
which ‘they regarded as the residue of 
European feudality. Mr. Cooper has fully 
explained the fact, that these tenants, or 
rather their predecessors, bad been amply 
rewarded (for after trouble) by large con- 
cessions of land from the landlord which 
had been held out as the inducements for 
its cultivation. The argument is so clearly 
in favor of adherence to existing engage- 
ments that we are somewhat surprised at 
the elaborate manner with which Mr. 
Cooper has sustained a point on which 
every sensible and intelligent man must 
coycur. The book is, however, decidedly 
clever and amusing, contains many spright- 
ly and langhter-moving conversations, and 
is interspersed with remarks which must 
tend greatly to enlighten those benighted 
men, whose motives of self-interest, or 
false views of liberty and patriotism, have 
bliuded them to the fact, that in all ages 
and countries the relations of landlord and 
tenant must naturally exist. We trust that 
Mr. Cooper will !take up, ere long, some 
important question upon which there is 
a still wider difference of opinion; for we 
feel assured that if he should then display 
but half the ability and soundness of rea- 
soning that he has evinced in the discus- 
sion of this, he might render an infinitely 
greater sery ice to the community. 
Temper and Temperament. 1 vol. By 
Mrs. Evuis. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 


We are always highly gratified at re- 
ceiving a copy of any work from the grace- 
ful and philanthropic pen of the gifted 
authoress of “the Women of England.” 
In all ages a distinct understanding as to 
the chief duties of social life has contri- 
buted more or less to the well-being of 
society ; but in the present stage of refine 
ment, as these obligations have become 
more complex, and the subservience to 
conventionalism almost universal, they re- 
quire the most conscientiously faithful and 
exquisitely delicate and skilful exposition. 
Those authors who would serye the world 
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by increasing human happiness, must look 

deeply into the heart of man; examine 

with jealous care the artificial influences 
by which he is surrounded, and well ap- 
preciate the lofty purposes of his creation. 

Such writers are alone capable of defining 

and illustrating the real duties and essen- 

tial observances of modern and refined 
social life. They alone are worthy the 
glorious object of demonstrating to the 
world, that true happiness and distinction 
lie in the reconciliation of will and duty, 
and in the indulgence of those lofty and 
delicate traits of sentiment and character 
which should be regarded as the true tests 
of a more refined civilization, Mrs. Ellis 
has nobly enrolled and distinguished her- 
self in this cause, and has produced seve- 
ral works which exercise a most salutary 
and agreable influence. The charming 
volume before us is another step in the 
useful course she has pursued. Both tem- 
per and temperament are so varied by 
worldly circumstances, considerations of 
health, education, anda thousand unknown 
causes, as to present a never-ending theme 
for speculation. The practical object of 
the above work is, however, to show the 
absolute necessity of making ourselves 
acquainted with every phase of the cha- 
racter of those with whom we come most 
in contact, or who exercise the greatest 
power over our destinies. The fair au- 
thoress gives a very interesting disquisition 
ou temper and temperament, as relatively 
considered, and supplies two of the most 
touching stories or sketches we have read 
for some time. These are entitled the 

“ Managing Wife,” and “the Lmprisoned 

Mind,” and serve most aptly to illustrate 

her theory. 

Napoleon and his Marshals. By J. T. 
Heapcey. Vol. 2d. New-York: Baker 
& Scribner. 1846. 

We have canvassed at some length in 
previous numbers Mr. Headley’s merits 
and defects as a writer; and the present 
volume confirms the opinions we then ad- 
vanced. It would be difficult to find a 
subject better adapted to the author's 
powers. His forte is description —both 
scenic and adventurous—especially the 
latter. The idea was a happy one to 
group together the lives of the remarkable 
men who were so instrumental in carrying 
out the designs of Napoleon. It was a 
marked trait of the emperor—no small 
element of his success—that he was gifted 
with rare sagacity in the choice of his offi- 
cers. Various in character as his marshals 
were, they were all endowed with bril- 
liant qualities; and Mr. Headley has given 
us vivid daguerreotypes of their exploits, 
such as present their battles and Alpine 
marches with dramatic effect to the imagi- 
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nation. In many of the theories and specu- 
lations of Mr. Headley, we fiud it impossi- 
ble to follow him. As a guide to reflec. 
tion we hesitate often to commit ourselves 
to his suggestions; but as a painter and 
delineator of events and scenery we can- 
not but award him high praise. 
Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate; their influ- 
ence upon the health, intellect, and the 
moral nature of man. 


This is the title of a small volume trans. 
lated from the French of A. St. Arroman, 
and published by Towsend Ward, of Phil- 
adelphia. ‘The writer quotes the opinions 
of several distinguished medical practi- 
tioners upon the subject. Many of their 
views are doubtless erroneous, and con- 
trary to those entertained by the majority 
of experienced tea and coffee drinkers, 
But the opinion of Dr. Begin, with respect 
to the nature of tea, is so just and will be 
so generally recognised, that we cannot 
refrain from giving the substance of it. 
He says that it facilitates digestion, excites 
perspiration, and Las been used for the 
cure of rheumatism and many diseases of 
the skin. Mr. Percival, another writer re- 
ferred to recommends it as calming nerv- 
ous affections; whilst Monsieur Lemery 
awards it the still higher praise of aug- 
menting the mental powers, giving activity 
and development to thought, and produc- 
ing hilarity and contentment. Those, how- 
ever, who are desirous of reading the 
ablest and most interesting dissertation we 
have yet seen on this delightful and salu- 
tary beverage, should read the pamphlet 
published some few mouths since by the 
Pekin Tea Company, New-York, wherein 
its various medicinal and moral properties 
are arrayed with a clearness and force 
which carry conviction with them. 

Arts, Literature, 
sy Mrs. Jameson. 


1846. 


Memoirs and Essay 
and Social Mora 
New-York: Wiley & Putnam, 


§ On 





We are happy to see Mrs. Jameson's 
name on the title-page of a new volume. 
Her books are always suggestive, and pos- 
sess that happy mixtare of enthusiasm and 
discrimination which forms the most de- 
lightful critices on literature and art and 
lite. Her Diary of an Ennuyée—hackney- 
ed as is the scene of the book—abounds 
with freshness and originality. Her “ Loves 
of the Poets” is a delightful compilation— 
the very romance of biography. ‘“ Charac- 
teristics of Women” is, however, the work 
upou which her fame rests. Jt coutains 
more thought than any other work from 
a female pen of modern times. The intel- 
lect of Mrs. Jameson is decidedly mascu- 
line, but the spirit in which she writes is 
full of that delicate sympathy and chasten- 
ed ardor so native to a woman’s genius. 
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The work before us is worthy of her 
reputation. It contains a very artistic com- 
mentary on the career of Adelaide Kem- 
ble; a beautiful tribute to the memory of 
our own Allston; a noble essay on Woman’s 
Mission, and several other characteristic 
papers. The publishers have issued the 
first number of Heath’s Heroines of Shake- 
spear—a series of exquisite heads, with 
the “ Characteristics of Women,” as the 
text;—au enterprise that canuot fail to 
succeed. 


—_-— 


Dolores. A Novel. By Harro Harrtixe, 
1 volume, in 4 parts. Marrenner, Lock- 
wood & Co., New-York. 

The earlier scenes of this romance take 
place at Buenos Ayres, and the materials 
for the story are supplied chiefly by the 
sufferings, real or supposed, of the Unita- 
rians, under the so called “ tyrannous” sur- 
veillance of Rosas, the governor, “ aided 
by the Jesuits,” and from that spirit of 
reaction which followed his perhaps neces- 
sary severity, and, denouncing his power, 
called imperatively for the union of the 
South American provinces into the form 
of a republic. The heroine (Dolores) is a 
poetess and a patriot, whose impassioned 
verses are so distasteful to the government, 
and so well calculated to inflame the pas- 
sions of the disaffected, that she is particu- 
larly careful to conceai her name. She 
writes some “ Unitarian ele ties,” which 
attract the attention of the authorities, and 
excite their curiosity and desire of ven- 
geance to such a pitch, that Signor Alphon- 
so (her lover) is arrested on the mere sus- 
picion of being acquainted with her name, 
aud seutenced to a cruel death, for refusing 
to give her up to the dreadful punishments 
which await her. Some interesting scenes 
occur in the prison where he is confined, 
particularly that in which the beauteous 
heroine enters in disguise to take a last 
farewell of her lover. He had exacted, as 
the sole condition of allowing her to see 
him once more, a solemn promise that she 
would relinquish all idea of acknowledg- 
ing herself to be the anthoress. Her reli- 
gious belief, indomitable patriotism, and 
elevation of mind. involve her in difficulties 
and adventures which, together with a free 
disquisition upon the political movements 
in South America some thirty years since, 
are the medium through which are con- 
veyed the animus and aim of this work, 
We have mentioned the foregoing circum- 
stances as they may be justly considered 
a fair indication ct the contents of the 
volume. 


Sparks’ Ame rican Biography. Little & 


Brown, Boston. 
We have received the 8th and 10th vol- 
umes of this extensive work, containing 
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the Lives of Charles Lee, Joseph Reed and 
Nathaniel Greene, men who fought and 
toiled side by side with Washington, in 
the great cause of human freedom. 

Generals Reed and Greete were alike 
characterised by their ardent patriotism 
and indomitable perseverance. They both 
rendered such valuable services to their 
country as justly to entitle them to its last- 
ing gratitude, and upon that account, if no 
other, the minutest details of their lives 
will be read with interest; but the events 
of the period in which they were so actively 
engaged, are so striking, that the slightest 
incident which tends to throw light upon 
their character and motives, cannot be re- 
garded as unimportant. 

The life of Nathaniel Greene, written by 
his grandson, is prefaced with a com. 
plaint, which under the circumstances, we 
can easily excuse, that during the lapse of 
sixty years, the only tributes paid to the 
memory of the former by the general 
guvernment, are one medal, two pieces of 
cannon, and the vote of a monument which 
has never been erected. We cannot re- 
ciprocate the author’s opinion that repub- 
lics are ungrateful.—Circumstances will 
occasionally arise to prevent even the most 
liberal governments from giving to all the 
honors which are due them, but such men 
as Greene, Read and Lee, will live in the 
hearts of a free people, and build there the 
monumentum aere perennius, whichis the 
brightest hope of the patriotic and heroic 
defender of hiscountry. These lives,though 
written by different authors, are all re- 
markable for a clear and earnest simplicity 
of style and minuteness of research, which 
serve greatly to enhance their value. 
Lord Brougham’s “ Lives of Men of Let- 

ters and Science, who flourished in the 

time of George il.” Second series. 

Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 


So much has been said and written with 
respect to Lord Brougham and his works, 
that it only remains for us to direct atten- 
tion to Ins lives of Dr. Johnson, Adam 
Smith, Lavoisier, Gibbon, Sir Joseph 
Banks, and D’Alembert, contained in the 
volume now before us, to confirm the 
high opinion which all who have read his 
previous “Lives’’ must have formed 
d’avance of his treatmeut of these eminent 
subjects. 

In his life of Dr. Johnson, we find little, 
ifany matter of fact that is not already 
well known to the reading community ; but 
his deductions are invaluable, and his terse, 
perspicuous, and pregnant style gives a nov- 
elty to incidents which had long ceased to 
interest us. These he has on various occa- 
sions very happily introduced to illustrate 
his views ; ial we conclude the reading of 
this biography with the impression that we 
have been gazing upon a minute and per- 
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fect daguerreotype of the man; that we 
have traced the cause of every peculiarity 
of kis mind, manner, and conduct, and that 
we have arrived at the most correct possi- 
ble opinion of his merits and defects as an 
author. 

Indeed, Lord Brougham’s literary criti- 
cisms are generally, as in this instance, 
so just, and his conclusions so well sustain- 
ed by striking comparison and learned re- 
search, as to form, perliaps, the most 
brilliant and fascinating portion of his 
works. The life of Adam Smith is prefaced 
by a very able sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of etlucal science ; and the biographer 
having noticed some of the earlier works 
of that author, gives an exeellent analyti- 
cal view of the “ Wealth of Nations,” with 
a review and appendix, which cannot fail 
to engage earnest and general attention, as 
political economy has become a subject of 
study even amongst the great mass of the 
people. The other biographies lack none 
of the ability, interest, or accuracy of those 
we have just mentioned. 

Zenobis; or the Fall of Palmyra. By 
Wittram Ware. 2 vols. New-York: 
C. 8. Francis & Co. 1346. 

The merits of this beautiful romance 
have long been acknowledged, both at 
home and abroad. It may now be regard- 
ed as a standard contribution to classic 
fiction. The subject is one of the richest 
and most affecting in history, aud it has 
been treated with singalar taste and judg- 
ment. The present edition constitutes the 
eleventh and twelfth numbers of Francis & 
Co.’s Library of Choice Prose and Poetry, 
aud will make a most appropriate and ac- 
ceptable addition to that popular series. 
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The Statesman's Manual. Edw’d Walker, 

New-York. 

The 2d volume of this valuable compil- 
ation has been issued by the enterprising 
publisher. This volume brings down the 
messages of the presidents of the United 
States to the Mexican war message of May 
6, 1846, being a complete collection of all 
the public addresses of al! the chief magis- 
trates of the United States from 1789 to 
1846. There is appended to this volume 
a mass of historical, chronological and sta- 
tistical matter relating to the offices of the 
Union, from the earliest times, together 
with an analytical index to the whole 
work, which much enhances its value.— 
Almost every public event can be referred 
to ina prompt and authentic manner.— 
There is alsoa synopsis of the constitu- 
tions of the several states, including those 
lately adopted by the people. The work 
is certainly one of great merit, and of a 
usefulness so general as to make it indis- 
pensable, not only to every library, but to 
every citizen of the Union. 


—_ 


A Year with the Franklins; or, To Suffer 
and be Strong. By E. Jane Cate. Har- 
per & Brothers, New-York. 

This small volume presents A_gight, plea- 
sant sketch of one or two of the more 
agreeable and interesting phases of do- 


mestic life. It possesses little attraction 


in the way of plot or story, but is full of 


sprightly conversations, which will be read 
with pleasure by amiable young ladies 
aud gentlemen who are desirous of being 
amused. To the former we would recom- 
mend it more particularly. 


